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ENING is offered a first-class Kinder- 
blished u roebel’s principles, in 187 e 
«cia best locations in the city. For particulars address 
Mrs. F. A. COLLAR, Denver, Colorado. 


_— Assistant for the Concord (N. H.) 
Wanres to begin Ma March 26. Salary for the first 
HiGu ScHoor, Box 1068, 


tor tf 


103 @ 


CULTURE FOR SPEECH Defective 
cured. W K. Fouas Grad. Bost. Univ. 
for to Ne Mass. 


Sch. Oratory). 


VALUABLE 


GREEK & HEBREW LEXICONS. 


THE ANALYTICAL GREEK LEXICON to the 
NEW TESTAMENT, i in which, by an Siphabetical 
arrangement, is found every word in the Greek text in 
every form in which it appears,—that is to Sepepag, every 
occurrent person, —, tense, or verbs, 
every case and number of nouns, ns, etc, is 
placed in its alphabetical order, fully a by a 
careful grammatical d 

so that no uncertainty as gram 

of any word can perplex the roe but, assured of 

the precise force he 
he E of wo fade. 
owledge of ni meaning 
curacy and satisfaction. One vol., small 


4to., 
$6.50. 


GREEN’S GREEK AND a LEXICON. 
18mo, neatly half bound, 
“Green's Greek Lexicon is Tents of convenience and 
comprehensivenes.”” 


BAGSTER’S ANALYTICAL HEBREW AND 
of every Word in Old Testament, &c., 

Davidson. 1 vol., small 4to, half-bound, 


Lexrcon is,—I. A Lexicon in the ordi- 
nary sense of supplying the various meanings of the various 
roots ;—II. A Dictionary of every derivative and modifica- 
tion “ every root, in alphabetical order, pn analysis ;— 
III. A storehouse of the anomalies of the language, care- 
a arranged and —— from all parts of the work ;— 
V. A Concordance of the least eee eeeey understood words. 


BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF GESE- 
NIUS HEBREW & CHALDEE LEXICON. 
Jn large, clear, and perfect type. Translated and ed- 
ited, with Additions and Corrections, by S. P. Tre- 
gelles, LL.D. Small 4to, half bound, $7.00, 


ans oy — t care has been taken to guard the 
eologian tendencies, by suitable remarks, 


“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has been sub- 
jue edition.” —Adinéurgh 


NEW POCKET HEBREW AND ENGLISH 

The of this Manual 
bines ings,—the etymological order 

roots and the alphabetical order of words. This ar- 

rangement tends to lead the learner onward; for, as he 

omes more at home with roots and derivatives, he 


pene to turn at ence to the without first searchi 
articular word in ita al tical order. 1 ¥ 
Fy is the faa beautiful, and at the same time the 
most correct and perfect M Hebrew Lexicon 
Published and for mw” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


*,.* The 
receipt ofthe orice Mill be sent, prepaid by 


DAIC LANGUAGE 
BABLI IDIOMS. 
Translated and larg 
vol. 12 


Lurratro. 
Ba. by I. S. Gotpam- 


is nothing Literature. 
The a welcome text-boook in the Hebrew Union College. 


work recommendation. 
Cin needs no A mere 


“Tt furnishes 


To us 


Ci 


We also offer, at wholesale and 
Greek and Latin Bibles and 
Concorda Reading Les- 


Italian, ete. Catalogues tis. 
JOHN WiLny 


Rotor Place’ NEW YORK. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING earl 
At 44 East Forty-third near Ave., NEW YORK, 


The 17th year begins October 
Miss M. COE, Principal. 
As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
given every afternoon, with an o unity for practical 
plication in the Kindergarten d 
With this new adaptation of the Froebel i ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kinde are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. + 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupa 
thea aul, 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset 81 8t., Boston, Batablished A.D. 


The course of st is arranged to secure at 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific whee 4 
Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 
cation. (10a tf) W. N. EAYR 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Vere ta, May. 


Address Prof. J. A. 


SCHOOLS. 


¥F THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical 


or announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Philadelphia. 


Dean, P. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


{ 


ARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hunrv Paisst, Principal. 8022 


GREENWIOn Revs Fe sed 
Commercial College. LAKESLER, 
East Greenwich, R. = 


colored race. Address L. 


Phil-| B. Warxms, Ph. D. 


ROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE. 
H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
Scientific Department. 


QuANDLE 
R. Hanover, N. 


t of 


R SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
College. Address Prof. E. 


or catalogues address 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 


16 a2 


POLYTECHNIC 
Drowns, Troy, N. 


A School of Civil 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

I will send and Title 
Sueet Music for $1. Send st 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART. Franklin, M ass. 
N. MISS C, Ou in- 
attention to defective 


urdoch, S 
Address: 90 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &°c. 


‘erence 
nd Faculty of ol Oratory 
street, Boston. 


Ss FFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yaie 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, W: 
oburn, 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and 


tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


Pr 


Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


R FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
Hampton, | Va. For the. training of Teachers forthe 


C. ARMSTRONG. 

Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 


SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received at the Seminary, 


tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 

SLAND HIGH SCHOO 

BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
per year, including daring Term time and 


Winter Term ins on Monday, Nov. 21, 1876. 
96 2 RTHUR W. "BROWN, Principal. 


All branches 
Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A. 
EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
St: for Classical train- 
ly to H. T. Principal. 


The oldest Semi 
‘Address Miss Annie E. 


OHNSON, Princi 101 


for Young the State. 


ORAPEELL HILL Female oy 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D. 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C STesais, A.M. 


W ints equipments for Eastham 
Complete in ui Classical and 
Apply to Rev. . Wurrton, Principal. 


Mass. 
tific 
87 


at wl oe COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 


Scientific B Biblical, 
Lucis H. D. 


UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the 
PaTTen. 


BELo!IT COLLEGE, Beloit, For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 12s 


Brown (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth: For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovatas. 


both sexes. Address the 
Mo., for both 


penses moderate ; climate ‘rivaled. 32m 
UNIVERS 
Grecory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 
25m 
Vt. For 
President, C. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
COLLEGE SF “AGRICULTURE 

address the President, Grorcs F. M Rib 


.» Prest. 82 


and Schools. 
Dr. D. 
§2 


dress the President, A. D. Situ, D.D., LL.D. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL 
LLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
OCOLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 
COLLEGE, For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


logue, etc., address the 


GrRACUSE | UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


This University has the ents in | most 
operation: Colle, Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Cha College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 

College of Fine Arts—G. F. fort, A.M., Dean. 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 

of February and March, w which 5 may be ‘be attended special 

students. Alse, a Normal ya in Panter ainting, 

and the Theory of Fine Arts, 5S ae for Teach- | @ 

ers in the Public Schesks, d | aoa Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A and other i 


tion, apply to E. O. 


lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. Bo, cata- 
logue, address the President, ALzx. Burns, D. 79 


uns E. Fav, Secretary. 25 

ENNSYLV 


of Faculty 


particulars, address 


Arts and Science, Science, apply C. 
Prof. J. P. D., 

UNIVERSITY, 
and Scientific Foss D:D., Preadent, 


DEA*. Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. 


WEST XEWTON and Class. 
Address N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. = 5 az 


-| GANNETT Boston, Mass. 


oung Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Gannett, Princ. gras 


LASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG 
jet Mass. A home School of excellent ad 


Address Cuar.es C. Bracpon, Principal. an 


‘Providence, Business Coll 


institution 
in the 10 A 
ARNER, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ww 3428 


Greene, Principal. 


Res INSTITUTE for Yo 
c. C. 


Ladies, 
(on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N. 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


‘Address 


the care 


MORE COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
Fri For address Ep- 
WARD Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa, 9622 


A.M., 


EN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized States in the Unies. 
12 


WwW 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 


Apa L. President. 


=. JAMES MASON’ a. Lacon and Ger- NNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
man Boarding and Day Schoo for 23 For or information, address, at New Britain, 
First street, Troy, N.Y. 83 zz 108 2 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 

APLEWOOD Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful M***- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

location and grounds. and artistic advantages 28 Scnoot Str., BOSTON. 
superior, Rev. C. V. Wauran Smrtu, 

TRATTON, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTE, for Ladies, At Worcustsr. 
WORCESTER, MAS Address E. H. Russert, Principal. 55 
one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 

New E Send for Address Prof. H. R. R#CDz-1s-ANe STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, 
A and Advanced 
for Circular 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 


will begin Address 


TATE NORMAL SCH 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATES MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. A.M 


GTATE NORMAL .£M, MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, mb. B. Haar, Ph.D. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Qu 


Mass. 


for College in 
thorough manner. Address W Dimmock, LD. 


t. has two de 
SPAULDING, 


rincipal. 


the Ra 


N. Y. 


= 


rtments, 


Boston. 
different d en, tory, 

ren department | of sexes from three to 
twenty-one —_ of age. ts received in 
sections of pper Department. ral 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
nore, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 
and A new school su with 

i &c. Fikes experi ex pet 
thos pepenced and 
Mowry & Gorr, a 


Wayne NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
KINDERGARTENS. 


Claes KINDERGARTEN and Train- 


Begins fi 7th year Sept 6th Miss E. Prin. 
OR! CENTRAL AND 


rgarten Training Sc Three full 


Summer Training for Ladies commences 
April 1877. Music, and Dra addi- 
onal nae or catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mus. A. B. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Frankiin 
County, Ohio. 87 2 
NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 
mencing East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
URJER, Music Hall, Boston. 6q 33 
| 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary 


Schools i 
paid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 
or Tuompson & Brown, 25 and 


Concord, N. He 
act 
ang Families suppl aterial, also, for Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 ee 
H. 
| |; | 
INSTITUTE. 
| ess Prof. Cuas. 
WwW = Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instraction in 
Ad 
— 
est Sprin 
| n, 
| Sci 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
- | Regular course of 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal 
A GRAMM: just PUBLISHED, 
ar HE BIBLICAL CHAL- 
ndolph, 
elike. For 
iteratures portions Of the Hebrew | | 
- olars and private learners, and sup i 
i by universities and seminaries. Cin- 
Lessons, ‘ete. Bible Syriac Lexicons, Grammars, ing f 
German, Spanish, GREYLOCK ine TUTE Wiemetows, 
and Testamen nglish ach, K INSTI South Wi B A 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- oston. Address 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For vee 
eatalogues address Bunj. F. A.M., Prindpal 29 


Music Books for Schools, 
ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. ‘: 3.2 


is already a “‘ proved and prized” book in afuhivode 
2, 3, and 4 parts, by Emer- 


son & 
mEeRSON & Choice ($1), for 3 
male Voices, ; and Deem’s Sol- 
feggi (75 cts.), ‘Ss exercises in Italian style. 
is also a-practically good class~book for High 
(50 cts.) by W. O. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. Perkins, (author 


of “Golden Robin”). is with genial, pleasing songs 
for Common Sch 


the older Hour of Singing ($1), 


AMERICAN MUSIC READERS, Book ' 
I. 435 cts-), Book II. (so cts), Book LLL. (so ets.), are | 
Grad lden. 


ed note readers, by Amerson & Ti. 


As collections of cheerful, sacred songs, such as now enter 
so gracefully into School Life, we commend three books of 
uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School Books, River 
(35 cts.), Shining River (35 cts.), Good News 


book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
“OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Edwards’ School Records 


Daily and “enthly. 


The DAILY is a Teachers Register and 
Class-book Complete, 


A DAILY RECORD of the Attendance, 
Deportment, and Recitations of 
Pupils for One Month. 

The MONTHS ¥ presents at One View 
a@ Monthly Record of the same for One 
Year, and contains also a complete Yearly 
Summary of all Statistics usually report- 
ed by and Superintendents. 


and comprehensive. I do 

of W. Zditor N. 

Journal of Education. 

to say that I consider them among tery 
1 ee nécessities in the school room. I think it 

1 be easier with them to keep full records, which shall be 
of real worth to the school and pupil.”—Rosert ALLEN, 

I hope it will prove the success that it looks to be.””— 
wet Harris, Schools, St. Louis. 

The special features of Epwaxps’ Scuoot Recorps which 
recommend them as superior and preferable to any others, 
are the following : 

1. Completeness. item of interest pertaining 
tothe conection of «Pupil wih schoo is provided for on 
a single page 

2. Simplicity. It is write the pupil's 

t, sc 
each branch of study. His name written omy 
eS ee ayear. And in each of these 
—the Daily and the Monthly — the several items of attend- 
ance and scholarship, and the averages, are so recorded that 
they are easily seen at one view. 

3. Cheapness. A comparison of Epwarps’ ScHoo. 
Recorps with those the schools, will sat- 
isfy any one that they are the cheapest, all things considered, 
that can be found. cost is a little more than half that 
of the complete systems now in use. 

The Daily contains 48 pages, 8¥/, by 1044 inches, 10 names 
ona page. The Ménthly 240 Pages, by 

Edwards Daily School Record, 75 cts. 
Edwards’ Monthly School Record, $3.00. 


Specimen copies of either sent for examination on receipt 
Address the publishers, 
WINCHELL & KLEIN. 

170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Ten Per Cent Net. 
LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 
h A. S. LAKE, Suenawpoan, Ia. 


of the one drawn 
tor tne Board of Education for 
a Iphia, showi jeans 

of symbols the location of 
all educational institutions in the ol popu- 
towns, 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


Supplies for Colleges and Sch ools, 
DWYER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tus and Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. . 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


87 (2) at John NEw YORK. 


| 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 1 
J. & R. LAMB, 

88 uf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous ¢ current 


~ permeates and vitalizes 
the entire increases 
the diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
= have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
ant in and America Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
7 Bond Street, N. ¥Y. Say what paper. SE WARE 
OF FRAUD. Thisis the only Bice: oltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
METERH appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘farmers can 
re their work according to its predictions. 
will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, alone is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for ciroulas, 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Breadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracusr, August 8, 1876. 
_ Send immediately six rometeérs. It 
gives oan sells at sight 
Joun R. Baxer. 


Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs filty 
You can rely on it every time, 
Carr. Cuarces B. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUD! 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. . 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘* Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mai) 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. im the Educational Dept 


1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 
KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work & Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
Cc. KIMBALL. 962 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures | 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 
‘And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the lest to most e/aborate, 


97 tf 


CHROMOS & ART AMORKS. | 


our immense = _ nd Art works at w 

t Chromos, Ph 
Perforated sin popular Chrome Cards, 
— Christmas and New Year’s Cards, and Mita of 


Catalog at prices defy 
Illustrated free. J. LATHAM & & ©0., An 
Rooms, 419 St, Boston, Mass, 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
tages of these Slates over imitations 

test are the only imitation 
of a slat alate phen will stand the application of 


water and the te ag — in Ley are subjected, 
without the su ideo Light, 
Noisel aud Durable. Th Thess valuable 


tions, cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the sade that will be in neral use in all the schools. An 
mind, that school furni- 


important fact shou borne in 

devtingy ser wd inthe of the common 

as nth desk, etc. ; 


a prepared flock, and re like in and 

We have sold many 

stiff covers beund in cloth, which -y given sat- 

nding we have recent opted ai uc e 


pend a list of sizes 0d our our Monter, Proof Slates: 
1 two marking surfaces, -.....-.$o.15 


No. 

“ “ two “ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(or Lead Pencil Use.) | lize 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled thirty-six 
columns number of errors, On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
making i the moat economical and usefl tablet fo 
the ever made. It will, if properly last for 
proof composition, can written w erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) op 
receipt of the retail price, 0 cent For introduction a 
eral t will be Address, 


Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


E. 8, RITCHIE SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the sera Be 

lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI rar 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 

from some of the most disnguiched Protease of Physics 

from all sections ef the coun 


made and fini 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
ie, desi particularly to meet the requirements of 

s, includes many ——< of late and improved construc- 


including our Bos School 8 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR St SCHOOLS. 
Ritehie’s 


Catal £ hical A 


E. S, RITCHIE _& SONS have been appointed 
J. Browning of London, and Karnic of 
manufacturers cal and Acoustic 
pee seats ‘orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. 79 


FOR NEWSPAPERS @ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Bend for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


*arEverything at Club Rates. 
A Everything Free of Postage. 


We the mporT of Foreign 

y. All Enouisa, 
German and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD BOSTON, MASS. 


A WEEK in 


A TEACHER WANTED 


IN EVERY TOWN, 
As Special Local Agent, 
To an of great importance to al! 


103 a BOX 508, Newton, Mass. 


Business ! Profitable at Home! 


Iptelligent, vin AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
for the new I's pular Eneyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of and Loma from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the tennial Exhibition. 

Hon. J. D. Pxiterick says, **It is not only an excellent 
Encyclopedia, but it is also a complete Dictionary of the 
English a first-class Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable At composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina os a sigh of 
man knewledge. It is a thing to be 
desired in every Pond in every teacher’ s 


lib 
one og it tebe 


ence companion.’ 
Ex-Prest,, Hitt, of Harvard College, says: “I have been 
favorably impressed with its accuracy, and clearness 
andj views.”’ 
Green, of Oread College Inst, says: “I 
od formation here wher other ‘cyclopedias 


It contains 144,000 subjects, with colored steel-plate 
of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 illustrations. 
work compares with it for variety of 
tion and convenient reference. Eek oe sections, one 
or Be at once, as esi all can easily 


volu 

secure it. ¢ specimen, with maps, sent for 20 cents. 
Address HORA KING, Conn., Gen- 
eral Agent for New Englan 100 f eow 


Artists’ Blaterials, 
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‘Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 


THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZIS A SPLENDID THING, 
AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE 
HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


YourR LITHOGRAPHIC LIKENESS OF THE GREAT NATURALIST 
AND TEACHER IS AN ADMIRABLE ONE. I HOPE ITS DISTRIBU: 
TION WILL BE AS WIDELY EXTENDED AS HIS INFLUENCE 
HAS BEEN. . JOSEPH WHITE. 


NARCISSUS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Narcissus, gazing on thy image, 
Floating fair and free, 

Here within the silent water, - 
Gliding onward to the sea; 
Much that others fail to fathom, 
Is revealed to thee. 


Thou art conscious of a glory 
Lifting thee, perhaps, above 
Planes of mortal men in vision ; 
Causing thee,—who knows ?—to love 
The gentle genius of thy spirit, 
Pure as any dove. 


Thou could’st not endure the beauty 
Shining on the mirrored tide ; 
For within that classic i 
Thou hast here espied 
Gleamings of some grand creation 
Man has not ied. : 


Nature, owning then her offspring 
In this fatal hour, — 
Changed thee, as the poets tell us, 
By her magic power, 
From a mortal, vainly longing, 
To this wondrous flower. 


In the stream of life beside us, 
Each of us can see 
Chancés of a nobler being, 
ing yet to be ; 
Happy are we, if the blossom 
Fruiteth as with thee! 


Most TEACHERS of experience will agree with us that 
education does not create mind. In its highest use, it 
can but develop mind, bring it out, enlarge its scope, 
improve its powers, and refine its quality. Parents of 
dull and naturally stupid children often forget that 
‘eachers cannot supply natural defects and deficiencies. 


ITaty has declared its seventeen universities open to 
women. The like action’ has been taken by Switzer- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. A ministerial 
order has been issued! in Holland opening every uni- 
versity and gymnasium to women. France has opened 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN continues his remarkable discov- 


27 eries at Mycenz in Greece. The “lost arts” are being 


brought to light, confirming the eloquent words of 
Wendell Phillips, that “the ancients’ royal alphabet 


|was in advance of our most extended knowledge of 


metal work.” In the tomb previously explored he has 
found a great quantity of woman’s jewelry in gold, and 
handsomely worked. Immediately after commencing 
excavations at an adjoining tomb, a large head of a 
cow in silver, with immense horns of pure gold, was 


‘\found. A large girdle of gold, five gold vases, and im- 


mense golden buttons were also found. All these ob- 


of bronze, but no trace of ironwork. 


philosophical character. He was born at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1818, and graduated at Marischal College 
in 1840, 


sity of Aberdeen. He published a number of works, 
including one on “ The Senses and the Intellect,” one 
on “ The Emotions and the Will,” a “Study of Char- 
acter, including an Estimate of Phrenology,” and works 
on rhetoric, logic, and an “ Elementary English Gram- 
mar.” As a thinker, he was a philosopher of the school 
of Mill and Herbert Spencer, His works on grammar, 
composition, and mental science, have been republished 
in this country. 


EVERY TRUE TEACHER should feel that he has a spe- 
cial mission. He is, ina certain sense, the intellectual 
center of a little community, who look to him for guid- 
ance, He should have the spirit of Socrates, who 
claimed to have received a commission for his life-work 
from the Delphian oracle, that he was to employ his 
time and talents for the highest good of his fellow-men 
by teaching wisdom, and illustrating its royal worth by 
example. Socrates was the most original teacher of 
intellectual Greece, and did more to make Athens the 
literary centre of the world by his efforts, than any 
other teacher of his age. His mission was a noble one, 
and had a special and well-defined sphere of labor. 


| Such should be the aim of all teachers. They should, 


in their own specific way, strive to stimulate the culti- 
yation of the mind and heart, and by the use of the 
elements of original power, with which they may have 
been endowed, develop an‘ train the pupils entrusted 
to them so that the principles taught should stand as 
truth, and fortify their minds against sophistry or error. 
Few teachers will equal Socrates, but all can strive to 
do their best individual work. 


THe Lonpon ScHoot Boarp election is the most 
complete triumph of popular over denominational 
schools. The defeat of the conservatives is so over- 


whelming that it-is not probable that the direct issue 


A LONDON DISPATCH announces the death of Alex- 
ander Bain, LL.D., a well known author of works of a}}isnment. 


In 1845 he was elected Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Andersonian University at Glasgow, 
and in 1857 became Examiner in Logic and Moral 
Philosopher in the London University, and three years 
later was appointed Professor of Logic in the Univer- 


received 25,716 votes, and the four women on the new 
board are all liberals. The significance of this move- 
ment will not be fully understood by Americans, but it 
may be stated that it is the overthrow of the sectarian 
policy in education, and the opening argument for the 
separation of Church and State. 

The London Zz/graph points the moral of the result 
thus: “We regard this election as a proof that the 
rate-payers of London believe they, and not the clergy, 
should look after the public instruction of the young.” 
The Weekly Dispatch says: “The result of last week’s 
battle is a great and decisive victory over that immense 
majority of the Anglican clergy who have been doing 


jects are said to be marvelously Worked. Among other| their utmost so to hoodwink the public, and so to sub- 
discoveries are nine silver vases, and numerous swords| Vert the Public Education Act of 1870, as to sacrifice 


the interests of the rising generation to their own greed 
of ecclesiastical and theological authority.” Zhe Tablet 
(Roman Catholic) sees clearly the bearing of this 
sharply contested election upon the fate of the Estab- 
“It is unquestionably true,” is its comment, 
“that if the Anglican Church be declared unnecessary 
even for educational purposes, it has no claim what- 
ever to exist. The London School Board election was 
not quite a disestablishment election, but it was very 
near it.” 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


NO. Il.— THE SAXON PERIOD. 
Wuat Periop First. In studying the history of 
our language, we begin with the Saxon Period, extend- 
‘ing from about 50 B. C., to A. D. 1350, or to about the 
middle of the reign of King Edward III. But we must 
not expect to find, as yet, any Zng/ish language. Five 
hundred years of savage conflict and change must pass 
over the island of Britain, before even the Saxon lan- 
guage appears on the stage. Our first search is not 
even for a foundation tongue ; it is rather for the naked 
soil on which the foundation may be planted. 
THE LANGUAGE aT THIS Time. The inhabitants of 
Britain at this time were Celts [Roman Ce/ée, Keltai), 
a people whose parent-stock were from the north of 
Europe, but who sprang more directly from the great 
Celtic tribes of Southern Gaul, so distinguished for 
their rude but heroic struggles with the Romans under 
Julius Caesar. 
SLIGHT TRACES OF THE CELTIC. The language of 
these eafly Celts, which still exists under various dia- 
lects in western Europe, is of little account in the his- 
tory tongue. So far from exerting any formative infiu- 
ence over it, it left behind it, after its expulsion from 
Britain proper, but few words which have come to be 
English. Of these, the proper names, Kent, London, 
Thames, and the monosyllables, dog, Aop, size (glue), 
and /o//, are sufficient examples. The larger portion of 
the Celtic words, we now use, probably came into the 
language from the later Celtic dialects. 
Way so Few Tracks From THE Cextic. It is not 
difficult to see why this early Celtic left so few traces of 
itself in our present English. The Celts were, at an 
early day, driven from the controlling portions of the 
island, Shut up in the more savage and inaccessible 
districts, fierce and warlike in character, and intensely 
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clannish in their habits, they were not a people to min- 
gle and blend with the later and dominant races. But 
without a kindly blending of races, there can be neither 
genial blending of religion nor language. A race which 
will not thus blend, must prove a bane; nothing will 
come from it or reach to it, except as the result of con- 
quest ; and conquest gives only conglomeration, not 
consolidation. 

Tue Earzy Mivitary Latin. The invasion of Brit- 
ain [55 B. C.] brought the Latin language into the 
island. This Roman occupancy continued for over 
four centuries and a half. The commanding genius of 
this conquering race, and their masterly policy in deal- 
ing with subjugated nations, naturally lead one to ex- 
pect the most striking results to the language of the 
island, from this occupancy. 

Yet the Latin of this period has left almost as few 
traces as the Celtic. A few words only, and those 
speaking as with the blast of a Roman trumpet, of war- 
like camps and legions. These are, of course, chiefly 
names of places, The terminals, caster, cester, and 
chester [from castra, camps], giving Doncaster, Lancas- 
ter, Cirencester, Gloucester, Chester, Dorchester, and Roch- 
ester; and the more peaceful terms, Zincoln [from co/- 
onia], and street [from strata], are fair examples of the 
debt our English owes to this early Latin. 

Way so LittLe INFLUENCE FROM THE EarLy LATIN. 
That this early Latin of a people so potential elsewhere 
in changing language, customs, and laws, had so little 
influence in moulding the speech of Britain, admits of 
ready explanation. Their occupancy of the island was 
of purely a military character, and necessarily provoked 
the abiding hatred of the Celts, who revolted alike 
against the legions, the laws, and the language of the 
invaders. Besides this, as it ceased about a quarter of 
a century before the first successful Saxon invasion 
[A. D. 426], whatever changes it might have wrought 
in the Celtic tongue were not only completed before 
even a foundation for our English had been laid, but 
they were wasted on a material which was destined to 
have no important place in it. 

Tue Earty EccresiasticaL Latin. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain, by “missionaries from 
Gaul, in the Second Century (if it was not planted there 
at a still earlier period by S. Paul himself), was a more 
potential fact than the one just considered. In spite 
of its seeming impotence ‘as compared with the military 
power of Rome, the new religion, grappling with the so 
far unconquered Druidic faith, won for itself a lodg- 
ment in the island that survived the shocks of the-sub- 
sequent barbaric invasions, and the overthrow of the 
Czsarian Empire itself. 

With Christianity the Latin tongue came in again, 
though under its ecclesiastical form, fixing in the language 
of the people, whether the ancient Celtic or the incom- 
ing Saxon, a large class of words, of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman origin, technical in character, and express- 
ive of facts in the new faith. Of these, Christian, sac- 
rament, mass, chalice, and monastery, must suffice as 
examples. 

This ecclesiastical Latin may be considered the first 
permanent lodgment in Britain of a foreign tongue, 
destined to take a lasting place in the living structure 
of the English language. During a later period, it 
strengthened the hold they obtained by its splendid 
triumph, under the auspices of S. Ethelborga, of Kent, 
and the monk, Paulinius, afterward Bishop of York, 
over the. Scandinavian heathenism of the Northum- 
brian Saxons [A. D. 627], at Godmundigham on the 
Swale. 

Tue Saxon Immicration. The withdrawal of the 
Romans from Britain, was followed [A. D. 451] by the 
first successful immigration of the Germanic tribes,— 
the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, under Hengist and 
Horsa. This brings us to the beginning ; for the lan- 
guage of these invaders was destined to hold a fore- 
most and lasting place in the history of our English 
tongue, uprooting the ancient Celtic, and repelling the 
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assault of the Danish, it gradually todk form and con- 
sistency as Anglo-Saxon, and became the very root and 
stock of the English of all aftertime. Of the vernacu- 
lar, it made itself the very body and branch ; for the 
common speech of the English-speaking masses is, to- 
day, preéminently Anglo-Saxon. 

Wuy Sucu Great RESULTS FROM THE SAXON. 
These remarkable results are easily accounted for. 
The Saxons, though a barbarous people, were, in char- 
acter, institutions, and manners, what every race or na- 
tion must be to have its stamp, on after ages, the fore- 
most of its kind. To be a power under Providence, a 
people must be, not so much foremost in the whole, as 
foremost in the just use of the light it possesses. The 
Saxons were distinguished, not for their rude valor and 
wild love of liberty alone, but also for their domestic 
virtues ; their firm hold upon the soil ; and their stern 
regard for common law. These are fundamental ele- 
ments in national purity, coherence, permanence, and 
power. Less marked by these great native qualities, 
though equally brave and freedom-loving, the Celts 
were beaten down and driven back by the Saxons, and 
never to return. 

Rooting themselves in the soil, that “ cherishing 
mother” of all national permanence, establishing fixed 
local governments, and banding these together in the 
Great Heptarchy,—the most remarkable of all the rude 
confederacies of the time, — the Saxons not only made 
themselves the ruling race, but compelled Britain to be- 
come, in both the foundation and frame-work of society, 
Saxons. Building thus soundly and surely in the be- 
ginning, they maintained their hold upon the island in 
spite of all the subsequent invasions, and alike over 
conquered Danes, and under conquering Normans, stood 
as they still remain, unmoved, —the great ground ‘ele- 
ment among the English people and in English law. 
Wuat THE Saxon Suppirep. The elements drawn 
by our English from this Saxon source, are too numer- 
ous to admit of even fair éxemplification. An indica- 
tion of a few of their leading classes, will enable the 
student to select examples for himself. Among these, 
he will find the great body of monosyllabic primitives, 
representative of common things and common acts; 
such as sun, fire; ox, grass; head, foot; house, home; 
heaven, hell; think, say; weep, laugh; burn, break; 
sweep, swing, and the like: most derivatives ending in 
dom, er, ful, hood, ish, less, ness, some, ship, and y; as 
wisdom, writer, thankful, manhood, childish, greatness, 
harmless, handsome, hardship : derivatives and com- 
pounds, taking the prefixes, a, be, em, for, fore, mis, 
out, over, un, and under ; as ahead, befriend, embody, for- 
bid, forego, misdeed, outdo, overthrow, unbend, and un- 
dergo ; most of the specifying and numeral adjectives ; all 
the pronouns ; all the auxiliary and irregudar verbs ; and 
the prepositions, conjunctions, and exclamations ;—in fact, 
the great body of the substantial warp and woof of the 
language. 

Tue Danish Inroaps. The Saxon tongue was, 
however, not to maintain its early ascendency without 
conflict. In A. D. 737, there came sweeping across 
the North Sea, under the banner of the Black Raven 
[Reafen] the fierce Sea-Rovers, or Vikings, from the 
Scandinavian coasts. This was “the beginning of sor- 
rows” for Saxon England, for invasion followed inva- 
sion, and conflict trod upon the heels of conflict, until 
it almost seemed that England must become a new 
Denmark or a desert. The Danes not only secured an 
important lodgment in the island, but, under the great 
Canute, became supreme. 

TRACES OF THE DanisH Toncur. Some traces of 
their language, the Danes left upon our Saxon English. 
Down is suggestive of the eider duck of their northern 
islands and fiords : wicker brings before us the willow 
and osier-grown marshes of the Baltic: du/k, from 
which dudk-head, tells of their mastery of the sea. A 
dozen other monosyl!abic primitives might be named. 
But by far the most striking of their linguistic legacies 


to the English of later times, is to be found in the nu- 


merous geographical names which stud the map of 
western England. The termination 4y [a town] speaks 
of the Danish occupancy. Thus Whitby (the White 
Town), Danby, and Denbigh (the Dane Town), Deréy, 
and many others, tell their own story of the Sea-King 
rule, 

Wuy so Few Traces OF THE DaANIsH. That during 
the two hundred and fifty years of Danish inroad and 
conquest, fierce and far-spreading traces of their lan- 
guage were not stamped, as it were, with iron heel 
upon our Saxon speech, — that it not actually became 
Dano-Saxon, seems strange indeed ; the more so, that 
it seems quite possible that England may owe some- 
thing of her maritime tastes and successes (hardly 
Saxon in any respect) to the old Sea-King blood. 

But the lesson is still one of the firmly-rooted powers 
of the tillers of the soil, against predatory tribes, and 
the rovers of the sea. The Danish incursions were 
predatory, and worked by every species of cruelty cal- 
culated to engender undying hatred in the Saxon breast. 
Their hold upon the soil, though not feeble, was fluctu- 
ating ; and the final overthrow of their sovereignty, in 
the time of Edward, the Confessor [A. D. 1016], seems 
to have left them so in the minority, that they were lost 
among the masses of the dominant race. Possibly, 
the congenital relation of the two languages was such, 
that once blended, we have lost power to tell what is 
Danish, and what Saxon. 


How to Begin Arithmetic. 


BY A. D. SMALL. 


Grube’s method is based upon the sound metaphysical 
principle that a child should begin with comprehen- 
sible things, and proceed from the known toward the 
unknown. The pupil may, therefore, dwell in the 
known. The child comprehends the number ove, when 
he apprehends the idea of number, and we may satis 
factorily talk with him about the’treatment one ; is it, or 
is it not, made up of individuals ? how many times must 
I get one in order to have one? having nothing, what 
shall I have when I add or get one? having one, 
what shall I possess when I lose or subtract one? We 
should fully discuss this number with the child, until he 
understands the numerical or mathematical relations 
involved in it. He should work out these relations by 
the help of material objects; since, in that way, he 
gains a clearer view of them. He should make prac- 
tical applications, solve examples containing concrete 
numbers ; fix in his memory the facts illustrated,—v. ¢. by 
the repetition of each process ; construct tables on the 
board and slate. 
After this, the number fwo is taken up. Notation, 
addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division are 
made plain, practically. All this was stated in a for- 
mer article upon this subject. 
The work goes on, each number constituting a stop 
in the course. Each step must be made sure by full, 
careful discussion of it, the pupil not being heiped 
along, but guided. Review after review must be taken 
on all that precedes. Application to concrete numbers 
and table-work are indispensable. As the class pro- 
ceeds to the larger numbers, the amount of possible 
combinations is increased. The teacher must decide 
whether to practice upon all of them, or to select a part 
of them. ‘The main purpose is to make the pupils fa- 
miliar with these numbers, one after another, clear in 
the knowledge of them, prompt and skillful in the use 
of them. 

The teacher will master this method somewha tafter 
the following manner: He will study the several 


numbers, and ascertain what processes and combina- 
tions are possible under each. Toone acquainted with 
elementary arithmetic, this will, of course, be no hard 
task. Then, he must carefully consider the mode of 
imparting the knowledge proposed. The mode is not 
only Grube’s, but is also Froebelian. The child must 


do and Sel, as well as Perceive; he must learn through 
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doing ; and he must, as much as he can, do of himself, 
without so definite instructions as will rob him of the 
privilege of discovery. All this preparation for the 
work of teaching is to be made by thinking and plan- 
ning. When the teacher is clear in his conception of 
the work and the mode, he may get ready for the les- 
son, . The materials must be prepared. The nomen- 
clature of words, signs, and figures must be settled 
upon. This part of the subject has also been presented 
in my former article. F. W. C. has made an important 
suggestion as to the detail of writing the “ remainder.” 
I thank her very much, and now feel that we have a 
satisfactory system of signs. 

A complete presentation of the subject, — Grube’s 
own presentation of it,—may be found in his Zeit/aden 
fiir das Rechnen in der Elementarschule, a translation of 
which will probably be published this year. 

I have prepared a set of cards, two in number, de- 
signed for use during the first two years, and intended 
to follow the teaching of numbers by Grube’s method, 
not to supersede it; to lesson the mechanical work of 
the teacher, not to take his place. I shall be happy to 
send samples of these cards on application. 


The Eyes of School Children. 


The articles which have appeared in THE JouRNAL 
upon myopia and other difficulties, which appear to be 
upon the in@rease among the pupils in our schools, it 
would seem must be read with interest by all teachers. 

We have noticed, however, that in their research for 
the cause, or in their theories respecting it, none of the 
oculists interested have, so far as we can learn, taken 
into consideration the almost constant use of the black- 
board in our school rooms, and the daily and hourly 
strain of the eyes which is thus necessitated. 

In some of our schools, books are almost superseded 
by charts and blackboards, the work upon which, if at 


the right distance for a part of the pupils, must be at). 


too great a distance for others. A child holding a book, 
unconsciously adjusts the position of the book to his 
eyes ; not so with the blackboard, however, which is 
often too far away, and] almost always too high ; and 
then begin the straining, scowling, and squinting, 
which indicate painful work for the eyes. All of us 
know the painful sensation in the eyes, and the dull 
ache of the spinal column, produced by looking at pic- 
tures hung too high upon a gallery wall, or even look- 
ing up during a sermon or lecture, at a speaker in a 
high pulpit for half an hour ; yet our pupils sit at their 
low desks, and copy from the blackboard, upon their 
slates, or read or sing from a sheet high above their 
heads, many hours every day. 

We have no doubt that reading by twilight, or facing 
the lamp or gas-light, has much to do with the common 
difficulties in question ; but we are convinced by daily 
observation and experience, that a too constant use of 
the blackboard, especially at too great an altitude, is 
detrimental to the sight and the nerves of our pupils. 

It will be observed that in working out examples 
upon the slate which are written upon the blackboard, 
the eyes of the pupils are constantly making a rapid 
transfer of vision from the near slate to the distant 
blackboard, and the space thus traversed by the eye is 
Scores of times as far as it would be in following back 
and forth the lines of a printed page. Ordinary read- 
ng, therefore, as a strain, can bear no comparison with 
following blackboard work and transferring it to a slate 
orpaper. Invaluable as the blackboard is as an ad- 
Junct in the school room, we are convinced that in many 
of our schools its use is carried too far. 

We have no remedy to suggest, but leave the hint 
with the oculists and school committees. H. W. 


= The largest donor to Harvard, the past year, ac- 
companied his gift with the special injunction to keep 


BIRTH OF THE IDEAL. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Far in the twilight of a barbarous morn, 

When man was beast, unarmed with fang or horn, 
wits dens and hollows of the rock 

With bears for elder brothers, and a flock 

Of starved hyenas for house-vermin gaunt, 

That gnawed the bones he split, or 4#s, for want ; 
Even in that armless struggle for a place, 

Against the weapons of each earlier race, 

The faintest gleams of dawning soul began 

In the one gift that marked shat beast a Man. 
All other brutes, fed, housed, and mated, went 

To their untroubled sleep in full content : 

He, with strict needs yet glaring on him thus, 
coum beyond all for the superfluous,— 

As Bumpkin, here, whose toes through rent shoes grin, 
Scorns that, but suffers for a bosom-pin! 


Soon as the savage in his houseless wild,— 

(Dame Nature’s foundling rather than her child,) 
Wrung scantiest substance from her churlish fist, 
And frail defense more lavished on the beast, 
Confronting many a death, that he might live, 

With what rude arms the savage wilds can give,— 
Each conquered want left larger discontent ; 

While clay asked bread, the sou! sought ornament,— 
For some gay tracery on his deer-skin mat, 

Some plume for heads unsheltered by a hat; 

And on those limbs, for which no loom had wrought, 
Drew forms to clothe his rude, barbaric thought. 


Little the damsel gliding down Broadway, 

Whose “ darling hat” is just a spring boquet, 
The mingled white and red of whose rich skin 
The delicate “ hare’s-foot” tenderly touched in, 
And round whose parlor many a dog and cat 
Stares threatfully from tidy, stool, and mat,— 
Little she thinks where those sweet arts were born, 
Nor how “survives the fittest” from time’s morn, 
Nor heeds how far down history’s gray abysm 
Her plumes “ revert” by vital “atevism.” 

The hungry savage, with his grim tattoo, 

Made way for beauty, “better than he knew.” 


The bapolee beast that wandered by his side, 
Found house and garment in his shaggy hide ; 
Drank dew and rain, and from a table, spread 

On all sides round without its labor, fed, 

And sated, slept: while snatched earth’s future lord 
At more than perfect fullness could afford, 

Ate, drank, and basked in sunlight, pining still 

For food he knew not, and a purer rill. 

To conquer life’s necessities, not he, 

But the pert monkey wins that fight with glee, 

Him to surpass, and all the nether breed, 

Man’s arm must strike where not a brute has need, 
And fruits no soil can yield, his broader nature feed. 


In a dim twilight between sun and star, 
Groping his slow way up to all we are, 

The love of Beauty touched his crue] breast 
That never more in evil’s arms could rest. 
Then first the two-armed brute became a man, 
And the long race of glorious Art began; 
There the first step that rose from less to more, 
The man-child prattling his ExcELSIOR, 

With back turned broadly: on the hollow dark 
He paced the sunrise, pressing to his mark, 
And the wild rune-song was his morning lark ! 
The very vices of the dragon foe, 

Pride and ambition, raised him from below, 
And Self, the corsair, with his lawless helm 
Ploughing all seas, found out a nobler realm. 


Far as may seem the sachem’s ocherous stain 

From hues that haunted Titians glowing brain, 
And made Correggio’s canvass live in light, 

’T was their day’s dawn just streaking grisly night, 
A glimmer of that glorious discontent 

Which marks our destiny infinite! Once bent 

To find in things a use beyond tbeir use, 

In forms concrete significance abstruse, 

The soul, though plunging through its reeking mire, 
Goes hight-ward, thence, allegiant to a Higher. 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


NO. I--THE HELIOTROPE. 


Still the loved object the fond leaves pursue ; 

Still moves their bloom the moving sun to view, 

And in the. Heliotrope the Nymph is true.” 
Although a visitor to us from Southern climes of 
America, Europe, and India, and exceedingly delicate, 
we shall find our beautiful Heliotrope in the Natural 
Order Borraginace, and in the Group of Asperifolia, 
or rough-leaved plants of Linnzus. The sun-loving 
Heliotrope,—from Aeéios, sun, and ¢rope,—turning, it is 
handed down, was thus named by old Dioscorides, 
that patriarch physician of eminence, who compiled a 
materia medica in the reign of Nero. [t memorializes 
since, in the H. Zournefortii, the enthusiastic botanist, 
Tournefort, who collected flowers so fondly, rang- 
ing from fertile province to mountain height, un- 
daunted by glacier, precipice, or banditti, originated 


it out of “ Western stocks,” or “ any such stuff as East- 
railroads.” 


said, introduced the variety Peruvianum to the F¥ardin 
du Roi at Paris, in 1757, having discovered its large 
bushes of pale lavender bloom, exquisitely sweet, while 
botanizing among the Cordilleras. It was welcomed 
with delight in Europe, and so cherished and cultivated 
that it speedily became a well-known blossom among 
chosen flowers. This place it has ever held, for there 
is probably, to-day, no greater favorite among house- 
hold flowers everywhere. In our own homes we ate 
sure to see it in plant collections, treasured upon the 
little winter stand, amid the roses, carnations, and 
geraniums, drawn to the brightest sunshine. It tells 
us it is there, if we do not look for its purple spray, as 
there can be no more exquisitely penetrating odor than 
that which steals this moment from my own window ; 
delicate, delightful, refreshing, and altogether accept- 
able. It does not cloy, or satiate, or weary with rich- 
ness, like the tuberose and hyacinth. Grant but two 
or three tiny salvers yield their sweetness to the room, 
we are perfectly conscious, and exclaim, “Oh, the 
Heliotrope is blossoming!” Surely it is. Let us see 
it now, and with a little closer observation. 


Our plant is the variety Vo//aireanum, very dark, large, 
and rich, Mark its alternate, ovate, shining leaves, 
at once herbaceous and rugous, but so very clear and 
bright is its habit that they are always glossy. Like 
all the shrubs of its Order, it is pubescent, in stems 
and branches. A curious look has one of these hoary 
leaves magnified. With ordinary .attention, no house- 


it asks, although in Summer borders the brown cater- 
pillar will feed upon the under side of its leaves disas- 
trously, if not watched. 

Now let us mark its inflorescence, which is beautiful 

and curious. It unfolds in what botanists call a scorpoid 
cyme ; that is, this pretty terminal spray of buds grows 
in a coiled, or wreathed raceme, unrolling as it blooms. 
All these peeping buds are unilateral, or upon one side 
of the spike, so its evolution is irregular and peculiar. 
The little salver-like corolla are plicate, or plaited, fan- 
like, in the prominent buds. This seems to me a rea- 
son why the rounded, sinuate petal always holds an im- 
print of the fold in which it grew. It is characteristic 
of other flowers of the Borraginace. The sweet cor- 
ollas are monopetalous ; the tiny convolute cup we see 
is purple as a sea-shell, with a gleam of tender green in 
the tubular throat, dotted with specks of sessile anthers. 
The flower spikes are numerous, aggregated, and 
corymbous. A Heliotrope in the prime of its first win- 
ter flowering, is exquisite. It should have been well- 
pruned in August, in the pot, and still kept in the 
garden ; the young growth will push rapidly, and by 
January we have our plant in fine condition of luxuri 
ant leaf and abundant bloom. As the clusters fade 
they must be trimmed away, unsparingly. We have all 
noticed how persistent are these brown, straggling 
achenia, or little rusty, withered pericarps left behind by 
the violet sprays. Here is a study in Botany too long 
for our present intention ; but very interesting are 
those odd little coffers that invest the freed seed of 
the plant. 
I have often grown my Heliotrope as a standard, by 
cutting away the lower branches, and letting two lead- 
ing stems remain, with broad, vigorous heads. These, 
tied back against a light frame, may be soon trained to 
cover it finely. ‘They like supporting, and flower the 
better for it. This may be done with any pot; and it 
is a very good change to make, after a shrubby growth 
has become weak and spindling in Winter, succeeding 
the earlier flowering. Cuttings are easily rooted ; keep 
them warm by a sanded soil, and damp by an inverted 
glass, the edge raised at one side a little, that they may 
breathe. March is the best time to strike them for 
another winter. | 

Do not condemn your Heliotrope as exhausted if it 
has spent a winter with you in your sunny room. Re- 
member an old plant is the most profuse bloomer ; a 


his Natural System, and died in 1768. Jussiew, it is'young Heliotrope rejoices in its green shoots and leaves, 


plant insect troubles it; an occasional sponging is all © 
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but one of two or three seasons, if properly treated, 
yields abundant blossoms. All it will need is cutting 
back in the Spring, and a transfer to the border. 

I once took a large house Heliotrope, and had it 
changed to the garden pretty early, in a more mild 
Spring than we are usually favored with. The roots 
were little disturbed, and the weather clouded, so I 
thought it would not droop much, as it was old and 
woody, and I made and impromptu experiment with it, 
as an out-door standard,— the experiment being sug- 
gested by the sight of an old rustic, twisted, garden 
gate, some one had condemned as needless, and set 
aside. I had it set firmly in the ground behind my 
Heliotrope, and then I tied the branches up to their 
support. A mild rain favored the settling of my plant, 
and the friendly gate trellis protected and sheltered it. 
The Heliotrope likes a rich soil, and a mellow ; this it 
had. And soon the brown gate was green with a sturdy 
adornment of Heliotrope boughs, bent back and forth 
upon its odd framework. As the warm days grew fre- 
quent, the plant was covered with noble heads of dark 
buds, and fairly seemed to laugh into bloom at its pe- 
culiar situation for a Heliotrope. 

All Summer it was the admiration of us all, for the 
gate of leaves and flowers was firm enough to with- 
stand any freaks of the elements, and its beauty and 
fragance I never knew excelled, or even equaled. In 
the Autumn I cut seventeen heads of perfect bloom, 
royally large and beautiful, from it, upon taking it up, 
and it was past its meridian yield. 

In window-gardening, we should be careful to remove 
our plant before sunset from the near sash, for the 
slightest breath of the Frost-King blights and blackens 
it quickly. 

Like all favorite flowers it has a voice in the sym- 
bolic language ascribed them by poets and lovers. Its 
word is “ Devotion” ; and it may be the 


“ Father of the sunbeam and the soul, 
Even by the simple service of a flower,” 


instructs us to turn our faces ever heavenward. 

Let us take a peep at its native and naturalized 
cousins in the Borraginace, to bring a memory of Sum- 
mer ways and Summer days to us, with the brief closing 
January afternoon. 

There is the bright Buglos blue; take down Mary 
Howitt’s Birds and Flowers, for a poem, like a wreath 
of wild flowers where it shines. 

Then the downy Cynoglossum, or Houndstongue, 
with its large, soft leaves like velvet, and reddish pur- 
ple panicles. It has a curious fruit, covered with echi- 
nate prickles. 

The Mertensia, or Pulmonaria : to think of it reminds 
us of a midsummer tarry by the seashore, where happy 
were we to find its leafy raceme, flowered blue and pur- 
ple in hue of the liquid waves. 

Then the Lithospermum, the Wheat-thief, back in 
the harvest fields, ingrained with flinty fiber, springing 
among the reapers’ grain to turn the edge of their keen 
sickles. Its fruit is hard and shining, like little stone- 
seeds indeed. Think of it as being the Heliotrope’s 
cousin ! 

We can better believe it of our tiny soft medicinal 
Mouse-ear, soon to peep in early meadows ; and best 
of all, the fair blue Arvensis, or Forget-me-not, starred 
with lovely blossoms, like a blue-eyed child of Spring, 
leads us to complete our consent that the delicate and 
the wild, the gentle and the curative, the fair and the 
curious plants, should ever be grouped by family rela- 


tionship in the great Book of Nature, whence man may| 


savingly trace and gather them, for need, or use, or 
beauty’s sake. , 
“Oh! sharers in our time of joy, 
And weepers in our woe, 
We bless ye,—children of the sky, 
That by hy the wayside grow ; 
the cottage eaves go u 
Still, like the Power who called ye forth, 
Dispensing love to all.” 


— Less than half the children of Ohio go to school. 


Public Opinion. 


OveRwork.—We are almost willing to say that girls 
ought to be prohibited by statute law from studying out 
of school-hours. A law of this nature would seem to 
be as much needed as that which prohibits manufactur- 
ing establishments from employing youth under a cer- 
tain age.— Four of Chemistry ( Boston ). 

THe ADVANTAGES oF LocaTion.—We would remind 
the gentlemen who have charge of the college interests, 
that Columbia is the only one of our great colleges that 
is placed in the heart of a great city, the importance of 
which completely overshadows the importance of the 
institution. This situation, no doubt, has its disadvan- 
tages ; but it must also have its advantages} and we 
wish to inform the trustees of a fact that is very plain 
to every one but them, namely, that a hundred and 


twenty-three years have gone by without their finding 
out just what those advantages are. Columbia is unique 
in its position and it ought to show in some way the 
effects of the marked difference between it and other 
colleges.— Zhe Galaxy. 


ScuHoot Examinations.—If there is one thing more 
than any other that should be banished from the school- 
room, it is the old-fashioned method of oral examina- 
tions. It lingers still in some places, but such schools 
are so low down in the scale of intelligence and ad- 
vancement, they can hardly be classed among enlight- 
ened institutions. An old-fashioned school examina- 
tion of fifty years ago, was the occasion for general 
speech-making, when the minister, the doctor, the law- 
yer, and some leading men of the village, arrayed 
themselved before the trembling pupils, in solemn or- 
der, ostensibly for the purpose of finding out how much 
the pupils knew, but really for the great object of show- 
ing their own knowledge. The scholars, unable to dis- 
tinguish between wise looks and wise heads, looked 
upon these examiners very much as the martyrs re- 
garded their persecutors. The poor teacher, too fright- 
ened to do anything right, stumbled in his efforts, often 
getting out of patience as he tried to ask questions he 
was sure could be answered, displaying some favorite 
pupil, passing by the dull ones with a few unimportant 
questions, the result of which was a farce, acted with 
commendable spirit, in which teacher, pupils, committee, 
and visitors, all played their parts. At the close were 
the inevitable speeches,—for where two or three Amer- 
icans meet together, one, at least, must always make a 
speech. The school was praised, the pupils admon- 
ished ; the great responsibility soon to fall upon the 
boys and girls, in bearing the weighty affairs of the 
church and nation, clearly shown, and the scene closed 
with the doxology in long metre, a prayer, and the ben- 
ediction. On one occasion, a wise ignoramus examin- 
a class in Latin, while paying the strictest attention to 
what he was doing, held his text-book upside down, 


very much to the merriment of the boy he was exam- 
ining.—or. Zeachers’ Monthly. 


Love or Stupy.— We fear that the spirit of prog- 
ress which distinguishes this country, is not friendly to 
study, and we would urge teachers in our schools and 
colleges to impress on the mind of the rising genera- 
tion, that a person who is really anxious to study can 
do infinitely better by himself, with the help of books, 
than he can possibly do by attending lectures that may 


be delivered. A love of study would prove a powerful 
antidote to the social poisons which ruin so many 
young men and women ; and teachers and parents 
pee, take care to inculcate a love of it. — Home and 


Set THE ExaMPLe.— Do not let your example ex- 
hibit a contradiction of what you teach. If you desire 
to teach your pupils punctuality, set them the example ; 
if you would teach them “a place for everything and 
everything in its proper place,” set the example; if 
you wish your pupils to be truthful and honest, care- 
fully consider the remarks you make in their presence ; 
never deceive parents respecting the progress of their 
children; plainly and unhesitatingly state to them the 


standing of their children in their classes, and their 


application and conduct. If you want to teach your 
pupils patience, be patient yourself ; if you would have 
you pupils do their work cheerfully, show the example, 
love your work, bear with the children’s faults and en- 
courage their efforts ; if you have occasion to punish a 
pupil, never get in a passion ; a teacher who punishes 
while in a passion is not fit for his position. —Z.xchange. 


Epucatep Lazor. + We are beginning to learn that 
an educated wood-sawyer is more profitable than an 
uneducated one. Education leads men to make roads 
around hills, when formerly they were certain to go over 
them. in a thousand ways, mental training teaches 
men to work more skillfully with theit hands than they 
could without it. Science is a blessing to the world, 
not so much on account of its practical inventions, as 
its mental discipline. It leads men to think accurately, 
observe minutely, and write correctly. Whatever trains 
the mind, trains the hand. An automaton can be 
made to do many wonderful things ; so can an uned- 
ucated man ; but put a mind in the automaton, and its 
power is greatly increased: so put an educated intelli- 
gence into an untrained mind, and its power is multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. Our agricultural colleges are 
not valuable so much on account of the amount of 
purely practical knowledge they impart, as on account 
of the mental discipline they give. Good scholars al- 


ways make farmers, even though they never held 
a plough. They bring minds to their work, What- 
ever men put their minds on, they will do successfully. 
Failures are caused not so much from causes beyond 
our control, as from want of judgment and reason. 
He who can not reason, cannot succeed ; and the direct 
effect of a thorough education is to develop the reason. 
—WNor. Teachers’ Monthly. 


Varieties. 

— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler will soon instruct the His- 
torical Society of New York in the humorous element 
in the Revolution. 

— New York city, with a population five times that 
of Boston, spends upon its schools only as much. 

— Whittier thinks about fifty dollars per annum is 
sufficient for any woman to spend on dress. 

— The wits of the Harvard Zampoon are to be ac- 
credited with this very appropriate and very classic 
“epitaph on a maid-of-all-work :” 

Hic jacet ancilla 
Quz omnia egit, 
Et nihil tetigit 

Quod non fregit. 

— Henry T. Terry, a Yale graduate of ’69, has gone 
to Japan, to accept a professorship in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio. 

— A boy when asked by his teacher which was the 
greater evil, hurting another’s feeling, or hurting his 
finger, responded, “Why, hurting the feelings.” “And 
why,” asked his teacher, “is it worse to hurt the feel- 
ings?” “ Because you can’t tie a rag around them,” he 
exclaimed. 

— Some Russian girls, we hear, are studying in 
Switzerland-to be doctors. 

— Mr. William A. Houghton, who was the class or- 
ator of the class of ’73, in Yale College, has accepted 
the position of professor of Literature in the University 
of Yeddo, Japan, at an annual salary of $3,600. 

— Leverrier, the great French astronomer, has be- 
come a complete recluse since the death of his wife. 
He desires neither to see or to know any one, and de- 
votes all his time to his studies at the national ob- 
servatory. 

— Sheridan, being on a parliamentary committee, 
one ‘day entered the room as all the members were 
seated and ready to commence business. Perceiving 
no empty seat he bowed, and looking around the table 
with a droll expression of countenance, said, “ Will any 
gentleman move that I may take the chair ?” 

— Four women were elected to the London school 
board at the.recent election, among them Miss Taylor, 
J. Stuart Mill’s step-daughter. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


ELLIS’S GLOSSIC. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Pleez alou' mee spais faur a breef reeplei* too wun 
aur too koments, maid on mei paper at Springfeeld, 
after ei had bin foarst to leev. 

Wun jentiman iz reepaur‘ted in eur kolumz az having 
shoan “that the plan of reformed spelling was no new 
thing.” Noabodi sed dthat itwaz. Wee noa dhat from 
dhi kloaz ov dhi fifteenth senteuri, when deuring dhi 
sivel waurz our langgwej and its speling had bin nokt 
intoo pei, dhair hav bin reepee’ted atem-pts maid too 
reestoa’r dhem too aurder. Dhi saim persen sed “ the 
English language is no worse than all other modern 
languages.” Ei am afraid hee iz not famil'yar widh 
aul modern langgwejez. Duch and Spanish aar akeu- 
retli foanet‘ik. In French dhi ritn werd iz a perfekt 
geid too dhi proanun’siaishun, aulthoa* dhi sound failz 
too geid too dhi speling. In Ital'yan, Paorteugee-z, 
Danish, Sweedish, and Jerman it iz beter dhan in 
French. Heer aar ait langgwejez dhat aar deesei‘dedli 
beter in speling dhan Ingglish. 

Anud‘her comentaiter on mei paiper sed “ that from 
actual experience he did not see any difficulty in teach- 
ing in the present form,” if eu euz dhi werd method. 
Dhi werd method iz undou‘tedli dhi best wai ov teech- 
ing a cheild too reed when eu hav noa foaneti‘k print. 
But too sai dhair iz noa difikultiin it, iz tauking weildli. 
Faur in our langgwej dhi speling iz a veri imper‘fekt 
geid too dhi sound, and dhi sound an eekwali faulti 
geid too dhi speling. Dhair aar noa roolz faur proa- 
nou'nsing Ingglish, aur faur speling it, which giv dhi 
sleitest assis‘tans in lerning too reed and rei}. Evri 
werd which dhi cheild lernz too reed aur too reit, must 
be lernd separetli. It iz dhi weeri werk ov meni yeerz 
to lern a feu thousand ov dhoaz in dhi moast komen 

eus. Noa mam ever lernz too reed Ingglish, aur kan 
\ern too. Shal ei proanou'ns dhi meuzis‘hnz naim 
Chopin, Choapin, Koapin, aur Shoapa? Ei doant noa. 
But dhat iz a foren proper naim? Wel, hou shal ei 
proanou‘ns kemikl werds kuming intoo komen eus in 
buoks and reeveu'z, — shal ei sai theine, aur teine, aur 
theeein, aur teein, aur thaieen, aur taieen? Ei reeali 
doant noa, 

Nou aulmoast evri werd in dhi langgwej iz, too 
a cheild hoo haz not yet lernd it, az ambig‘euus 
az“ theine” and “Chopin” are too mee. But in dhis 
glosik, dhair aar oanli faurti-too leterz and deigrafs too 
bee lernd. Dhen dhi hoal iz lernd. It did not taik 
mee oaver haf an our too lern not oanli to reed, but too 
reit it. Eni teecher kan lern it in a dai; eni cheild kan 
lern it in siks munths. Tuomas 


Portland, Fan, 8, 1877. 
—o— 


A CHALLENGE. 


In declarative and interrogative prepositions, may and 
can denote permission or possibility or ability ; as, may 
I go? it may rain ; birds can fly. In most Latin gram- 
mars for English-speaking youth, may and can are em- 
ployed as auxiliaries in translating the present subjunc- 
tive. Now will any one adduce from classical Latin 
examples in which the subjunctive mode denofes per- 
mission or possibility or ability? or is legitimately 
translated by may and’ might, except in final causal 
clauses and in certain divisions. of the appetitive modal 
relation, is ever correctly translated by cam and could? 

I. D. 
CONVERSATION-LESSONS, ETC. 


In Professor Baldwin’s article on recitations, he 
Speaks of the promiscuous method, where the teacher 
Puts the question, and the pupils signify their ability 
‘0 answer by raising the hand, when some one is called 
upon by the teacher to answer. I like the plan very 
much, with this variation: that some pupil of the class 
ask some other pupil the question, or ask the question 


z 4 general way, to be answered hy a show of hands. 
the teacher goes before his class with no book, and 
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there appears to be a responsibility resting upon them, 
that will soon, if not before trained to this method, cause 
them to understand and memorize for themselves, mak- 
ing them self-reliant and more in earnest. I wish some 
teacher would give us his experience in this man+ 
ner of recitation. Also as to the best manner of con- 
ducting “conversation-lessons ;’ whether it has been 
found profitable to allow pupils to tell stories in the 
class, if to the point, and how far pupils may be left to 
conduct their own recitations, being, of course, under 


the eye and watch-care of the teacher. Cc. W. &. 
Red Cloud, Neb., Dee, 1876. 


o —— 
WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY. 


A correspondent asks us to state the best text-books 
on Natural Philosophy and on Agricultural Chemistry, 
with publishers’ names and prices. We give a few 
standard authorities in these departments, and the re- 
tail prices : 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, $1.00; Johnston’s 
Chemistry of Common Life (2 vols.), $3.00; Des- 
chouel’s Natural Philosophy, $6.50, Snowball & Lund, 
Natural Philosophy, $1.75; Thomson & Tait’s Nat. 
Philosophy, $3.00. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 41 
Franklin street, Boston. Order of Willard Small, Bos- 
ton ,Mass., who will furnish at fair price. 


THE CENTENNIAL DRAMA. 


Perhaps it will give you pleasure to know of the great 
success with which your admirable drama, ‘“‘ Five Cen- 
turies,” was performed, Friday, Dec. 22, by my pupils, 
in the high school in Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio. 
The scholars grew very enthusiastic over it. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used in founding a library for the 


one hundred dollars. I have only about thirty pupils, 
so each one had doublé duty. Of course we had to go 
outside of the school for the “ Union.” But everyone 
said, although Lebanon is noted for its elegant enter- 
tainments, that nothing so beautiful had ever been 
given them. And I want you to have your full share 
of the praise. Yours truly, 

Lebanon, O., Dec. 27, 1876. Emity A, Haywarp. 

THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In your journal of Dec. 23d, Mr. J. P. Lacroix asks 
if any able grammarians have questioned the necessity 
of having such a mood as the Potential? His inquiry 
can be readily answered in the affirmative. The tenac- 
ity with which American compilers have held on to 
what is at once a superfluity and an incumbrance, shows 
the vitality of grammatical errors. In nearly all the 
grammars, even the most recent, in use in our schools, 
the Potential mood keeps it place. Not so in England. 
The best and latest English authorities reject this mood 
utterly. 

If by mood is meant an alteration of form in any verb, 
to express an altered relation in the assertion, then, as 
Dr. Angus has clearly shown, we have traces of only 
four moods at most in English: the Indicative, Sub- 
junctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. Certain itis, that 
there is no verb that has any trace of a Potential form ; 
and all such phrases as “I can go” are either Indica- 
tive or Subjunctive with an Infinitive ; as “I can (to) 
go ; If thou can (to) go.” Such moods belong entirely 
to Syntax, and not to Etymology. 
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apparently knowing nothing of the lesson, leaving the la way of forming a mood is different from what we find 
pupils to recite and work it out in their own way and time, |! 


school. With twenty-five cents admission, we took about} 


in the case of the other moods, which depend upon in- 
flection. 2. Because the said Potential mood would 
need to be itself subdivided into Indicative and Sub- 
junctive forms. The sentences, ‘I cou/d do this at 
one time, but I can not now’ ; and ‘ / coudd not do this, 
if I were to try,’ do not contain the same parts of the 
verb can. In the first sentence, wu/d is in the In- 
dicative mood ; in the second, it is in the Subjunctive 
mood. 3. Because no grammatical analogy justifies us 
in calling these compound expressions moods. J can 
write, and J must go, are no more moods of the verbs 
write and go, than possum scribere is a mood of scribo, in 
Latin; or $e puis écrire, Ith karin schreiben, and Ich 
muss gehén, moods of-the verbs érire, schreiben, and 
gchen, in French and German.” 

We might as well call “I saw him strike” the seeing 
mood, and “I Acard him say,” the Aearing mood, as “I 
can strike,” the Potential. 

In all the best grammars now in use in England, the 
Potential mood is dismissed as an impertinence, much 
to the simplification of what was already too complex. 
Latham rejects it; so do Ernest Adams, Wm. Smith, 
T. D. Hall, O. W. Jancock, A. K. Isbister, W. S. Dal- 
gleish, Richatd Morris ( President of the Philological 
Society), Dr. Joseph Angus, Alexander Bain (Aberdeen 
Professor of Logic), C. P. Mason, and many others. 
Any person acquainted with the subject will admit that 
Latham, Adams, Mason, Angus, Morris, and Bain 
stand in the’ front rank as philologists, and are the 
highest present authorities in English grammar in Eng- 
land. 

The sooner the Potential mood is discarded from our 
American text-books, the better will it be for both 
teacher and student ; for much in the grammars in use 
is already made up of complexities, the study of which 
is by no means essential to instruction in speaking and 
writing English correctly, and might be profitably dis- 
pensed with, Epes SARGENT. 


Boston, Dec. 30, 1876. 


AN OUTCRY. 

I have become disgusted with teachers who are so 
blind to the cause of education, its progress, and their 
own interests,—who willfully neglect to become thor- 
oughly alive to the crying needs of our schools. 
Many seem to persist in keeping in the old ruts, and 
seem not to discern that there is something more to be 
done than to teach (or hear) only the ordinary studies 
contained in the usual common-school curriculum. 
A.C. L. 


“ RECCOMMENDATIONS.” 


The following is a copy of a letter sent by a superin- 
tendent of schools in , Mass., to an applicant 
for a situation : 

Dear Sir : — We want no teachers in our schools 


who spell “ reccommendations ” with one “cc.” 
Yours truly, 


—In the sentence, ‘That every day has its pains 
and sorrows is universally experienced,”—to what class 
of adverbs does universally belong? Is it an adverb 
of manner or of time? Does it answer the question 
how or where? placed after the predicate. (We use 
“Clarke’s Normal Grammar.” “ORONO.” 


—“The Mimic Orator” may be found in “Whistler,” 


one of the Aimwell Series of stories, published. by 
James Miller, New York. 


THE JouRNAL affords professional teachers, especially those in 
the “ends of the earth,” the only available source of current and 
fresh general news ab&ut education and educators skillfully selected 


- As Mr. C. B. Mason has well remarked, “ The Po-|and compiled, and condensed in one publication of moderate 
tential mood seems to have been invented because|cost. It is simply invaluable. It is not at all necessary to agree 
grammarians did not know what to do with an Infini-| with it altogether and always on matters of opinion, to see this 


tive mood that is not preceded by #.” The following 


are his objections: 

“The addition of the Potential mood, meanin 
that certain combinations of the so-called auxili 
verbs may, might, can, could, would, should, must, wi 


scriber from before its 
by years received the College 


and to recognize the general justice and value of its original 


rs and the accu of its information. I have been a sub- 
ginning in its present form, having for 
‘ourant, its lineal predecessor. 
Gro. F. Macoun, 
President of Iowa College. 


the Infinitive mood, is objectionable. 1. Because such |ness. 


Your JouRNAL continues to Fo in peed favor and useful- 
uGH L. Savannah, Ga. 
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The Week. 


— The final proposals of the great powers of- Europe 
have been presented to the Turkish government. If 


these are not accepted, the representatives will retire 
from Constantinople. 

— President Orton, of the W. U. Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been arraigned before the National House of 
Representatives for contempt of its authority. 

— Serious dissensions are reported in the Italian 
cabinet. 

— The Atlantic Cable of 1866 is broken 130 miles 
from Heart’s Content. 

— Wide-spread snow embargo. Eight thousand freight 
cars blockaded between Albany and Buffalo. 

— President Grant recognizes the Packard govern- 
ment in Louisiana. : 

— A heavy ice-break on the Ohio, with great loss of 
property. 

— Vanderbilt’s will makes no great public benefac- 
tions. While living, he endowed Vanderbilt University 
of Nashville. 

— The May-Bennett duel resulted, unfortunately, in 
the death of neither. 

— London papers give glowing accounts of the cere- 
“ae proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 

— Two railway accidents occurred in Virginia. 


Tue EpucationaL WEEKLY, of Chicago, is the result 
of the union of several of the Western educational 
_monthlies. Its editor-in-chief is Prof. W. F. Phelps, 

with an able corps of assistants. The first issues show 
ability and enterprise on the part of the publishers, and 
talent and practical wisdom in the reading columns. 
We welcome our new cotemporary to the work and the 
field it has chosen, and shall labor with it in promoting 
a sound educational policy in State and nation. We 
know that the spirit of the leading men of the West is 
broad and catholic, and we shall note their educational 
ideas with interest as they shall appear in the Weekly. 
May great success attend editors and publishers in the 
sphere of school journalism. Friends Winchell, Klein, 


and Phelps, publishers and editors of Zhe Educational 


Weekly, Tae New-ENGLanp and NATIONAL JourNALs 
or EDUCATION extend you a most cordial welcome, and 
wish you a most successful career. 


The Outlook for Womanhood. 


In many of our communities, there is getting to be 
no small occasion for concern with reference to the 
future womanhood of our girls. They are thrown at 
the very outset into the very rabble of the mixed schoo!. 
Little restraint is thrown about them in their associa- 
tion with the boys. Little proper girlhood guidance 
and instruction is given them. The text-book and the 
recitation are everything. The manners and the mod- 
esty of the girl are nothing. If she has been delicately 
guarded at home, she becomes half-hoyden. If nature 
or home-neglect has made her hoiden, she becomes 
brazen. 

In society and the home, foolish talk, and love-gossip 
or scandal ; precocious petty novel reading, and news- 
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The Education of the Southern Negro. : 


Here is the main trouble in Southern public educa- 
tion. Our Southerners, like the English, are slow in 
accepting the doctrine that the little schooling given to 
the people of the hoe and the broom has in it much 
invigorating power. And even after being compelled 
to admit that there may possibly be virtue in the spell- 
ing-book and the multiplication-table for Caucasian 
clodhoppers, they are yet far from the conviction that 
these rudiments of learning can be of any possible use 
to that low and unprogressive type of humanity we 
are now considering. In other words, there are men 
who do not consider the negro a fit subject of common 
school education. They think that schooling will do him 
harm, and no good. These are but few, comparatively. 


paper sensationalism with that crowning evil, unsea- 
.ee|sonable and insane child-parties, quickens into pre- 
mature life the passion for beau-seeking, until the min- 
ikin miss and the monakin master must have their con- 
fidential notes and arm-in-arm promenades, @ /a Ab-; 
elard and Heloise in disgusting miniature. 

Arrived at her greenest teens, the promiscuous in- 
is termingling of the evening party, and the corrupting 
familiarity of the kissing-bee ; the undisguised pairing- 
off of the popular lecture and the evening service ; the 
dancing-club, the evening promenade, and the night 
ride, make the false child-fancy a headstrong passion, 
that is alike regardless of parental restraint and wo- 


manly self-respect. 


estimation, nothing as a true, pure, self-sustained, home- 
blessing woman ; but filled-out complete, and for the 
first and only time, something, when she has a fellow at 
her side ; and, as a natural consequence, without much 
regard to anything touching his education, character, 


them. 
As the result of all this premature association, and ters, chiefly. This cannot be pleasant to a people 


false sex-training, we see the girl, in her own practical trembling on the verge of bankruptcy. 


With a much larger number the aversion to the public 
education of the negro comes from a combined feeling 
of resentment and inability. Without considering, at 
present, whether the feeling of resentment is well or 
ill-founded, it is enough for our present purpose to re- 
mark that public education in the South is seriously 
impeded by the feeling among the whites, that it is too 
bad to be first ruined by the loss of their slaves, and 
then be required to toil, with their attenuated 
means, to educate these people, who, no longer 
slaves, have been converted into their political 
equals, and, in many cases, their masters. The 
part contributed by the negroes to their own edu- 
cation, is perhaps one dollar in ten expended upon 
The nine comes out of their former mas- 


More than this, there are social problems mixed up 


with this question of uniform, as well as universal, ed- 
ucation. 
apprehension felt on the subject, but we are not now 
discussing difficulties, but only noting such as actually 


No doubt there is an unnecessary amount of 


position, and prospects ; practically, everything: being} . 
exist. Many believe that social degradation is the 
summed in his one sole virtue of being simply a male Chin, the 


human animal. 


Should such be the tendency, the result would be much 


In our smaller communities, this is becoming so pain- more serious than in communities where this foreign ele- 


fully common, that the modest, self-controlled young ment is relatively small. 
Ge home, the pure influ- matter has less influence than another which exists 
pace in society, Wa foundation aud Bape among a certain class of laboring whites, who dread com- 
And 0}  etition from the negroes in branches of handicraft which 


for the future, is the exception, not the rule. 


But probably this view of the 


we are fast swinging loose from the old Saxon anchor- are now almost monopolized by themselves. * In other 


and sex-dissipation. 


ists, when we urge that the times call for prompt and 


age of true domestic virtue, and drifting broadside into words, the “cheap labor” question comes in here, as it 
the over-mastering currents of mere Parisian frivolity does with the influx of Chinese immigration. 


But the 


, prevailing sentiment among the thoughtful, middle-aged 
Now, we are no prudish conservatives or timid alarm-| Southerners may thus be stated : 


1. The negroes have no right to claim education at 


vigorous attention to the checking and correcting of the hands of the whites, on the ground that they were 


this evil, by a proper womanly training of our girls. slaves. Whether right or wrong, the very best type of 


society, as might have been safely done under the old, 


We can not leave things to the general tone and drift of Southerner is perfectly easy in his conscience in re- 
spect to the negro. 


He believes that the negro owes 


but alas! now by-gone, staid, and chaste precaution and far more to the white people than they do to him. As 


gratification, we cannot safely trust it to take care of 
itself. 


alarmed for the prospective purity and happiness of 
their children, and the coming households. 


And yet education is wearying itself about its burnt 
sacrifices of arithmetic, grammar, and geography, to 
the neglect of justice and judgment in child-modesty, 
purity, and established virtue: reform is exercised 
about public peculation and fraud, and blatant upon 
“temperance” and total abstinence, to the ignoring of 
general licentiousness, and domestic infidelity ; and 
even the pulpit pays scrupulous tithes to “ spirituality” 
and “inward experiences,” to the overlooking of the 
pressing demands of the practical virtues of the Second 
Table of the Ten Commandments. Of all this, — 


“What shall the harvest be?” 


vigor of New England life and character. In the midst to slavery, the conviction is well nigh universal that the 
of over-growing laxity of manners, the multiplied stim- slave had the best end of the bargain 
ulants tO precocious passion, and the increasing facil- 

ities afforded by devilish art for the indulgence of illicit resent OR Sree ae 


Therefore, ac- 


2. But had claims and obligations existed, on general 


sensible mothers be- principles, the mode of emancipation would in itself 
coming painfully conscious of the growing evil, and have non-suited all such claims. 


Had the master freed 
his slaves himself, he would have felt as did McDo- 
nough, John Randolph, and thousands of others, 
namely, that he was bound to look after the future of 
his freedmen ; but the ex-slaveholder has no sense of 
special obligation to the freedmen beyond what may 
spontaneously arise in view of old relations. To 
say to a Southerner that violent emancipation was a 
judgment of God upon the sins of slaveholding and re- 
bellion, and that he ought now to do works meet for re- 
pentance, is not only to be excessively offensive, and 
not in the least convincing, but it is to create a state of 
mind which renders codperation impossible between 
the men of the two sections. 

3- The conviction is very strong that the United 
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States government owes a great deal of special help to 
the freedmen, particularly in this matter of education. 
There is also some faith that, sooner or later, this obli- 
gation will receive recognition, in some form or other ; 
and this faith connects itself with the) public lands. 
Here, at length, we have reached a point where North 
and South may act together in this great work. 

4. But after getting through with these repudiations 
and recriminations, we find at bottom the conviction 
well established that the negro must receive a common 
school education: and this for the same reason that 
people must be vaccinated when the small-pox is 


abroad. R. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Rhode Island has two noted annual convocations of educators 
and educated men. One takes place in June, at the celebration of 
the commencement of Brown University, —the other in January, 
when the teachers of the State, the school officers, and a host of 
interested friends of education, gather at Providence for a three 
days’ consultation on school affairs. : y 

THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, 
held at Providence last week, was an event of more than usual 
interest to her educators, in respect to the importance of the ques- 
tions under consideration, the speakers who gave instruction, arid 
the number of teachers who gathered together. It may be prop- 
erly termed, the Mass Educational Convention of Rhode Island, 
and the State is never so large as when she expands for the sake 
of holding one of these great gatherings, and her sister States of 
larger dimensions must go on a representative pilgrimage to 
“ Little Rhody” to learn “ how to do it.” 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PROVIDENCE, 

and the State Normal School, held their annual reception on 
Thursday morning, and the teachers from abroad had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the schools of the city, saw them in their best es- 
tate, and noted how the work was done by some of the best school- 
workers in the country; and noticeablc among the best were the 
constant readers of THE NEW ENGLAND. Careful observers 
say that it is the easiest matter in the world to detect the differ- 
ence between reading and non-reading teachers, but we have often 
wondered if it was true; and the non-reading teachers themselves 

say that they do not appreciate it, and they also affirm that they 
get just as large salaries as do the readers, without the expense of 
the paper. 

[N. B. — Our reporter takes THE NEw ENGLAND, and is fool- 

ish enough to believe that e verybody else should.—£ditor.] 


THURSDAY — FIRST DAY. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


In accordance with established usage, the first meetings of the 
Institute proper were held in sections. 

The Higher Department met in the hall of the Point Street 
School, and was called to order at 3 o'clock by the president, Mr. 
W. A. Mowry, who, after a few preliminary remarks, introduced 
Prof. J. H. Appleton, of Brown University, who delivered an able 
and interesting address on 

The Methods of Teaching Chemistry. 
Mr. A. said he did not intend to enter shop the history of 
chemistry, but to tell how it could best be taught. He did not 
believe in teaching it wholly from books, nor wholly from _practi- 
cal experiments, but by a judicious combination of both. The 
teacher should first try experiments, and then require the pupil to 
go through the same routine, ever keeping a watchful eye on 
them, noticing every mistake and correcting them in detail. The 
scholars should be given short lessons, and they would thus learn 
much faster, aud become more retentive. As a general thing, 
scholars become deeply interested in it, and, forgetting everything 
but their studies, accidents very often occur. From this they 
should be’ Protected, and nothing but the teacher’s watchful eye 
could do it. During his remarks, the speaker performed several 
“xperiments, which proved very interesting and profitable to all. 
os discussion followed the address, participated in by M. H. 

ay, of Woonsocket, D. W. Hoyt, W. A. Mowry, and A. M. 
Gammell, of Providence, all of whom supported Professor Apple- 
ton’s views. 

Hebrew Poetry. 
Pepin E. H. Johnson, of Providence, then read a paper en- 
be ebrew Poetry,” which subject was treated in a scholarly 
exhaustive manner, detailing the origin and growth of ancient 
ton as exemplified in the Scriptures, and speaking of the rela- 
by - that of modern times. The subject was further discussed 
- L. Liscomb, of Providence, after which the meeting ad- 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
The session of the Institute for the Primary and Grammar De- 
er a t, held in the lecture hall of the Federal Street School 
ng was largely attended, the spacious hall being filled with 


Mr. A. J. Manchester, of the Thayer Street School, was intro-|t 


illustrations, on the 
Methods of Drill in Penmanship. 


particular stress upon the thoroughness of inculcating the primary | | 


not only very instructive but also very interesting. 


he was applauded. 


Lesson,” entitled 
A General Exercise for Common Schools. 


hoped that Miss Jewett will give other lessons before the close of 
the season, 


edy.” His address was attentively listened to, and at its close, 
the session adjourned. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


Music Hall was crowded in the evening to witness the exer- 
cises. The president of the Institute, Mr. D. Hoyt, presided. 
The exercises were opened by singing by the pupils of the high 
school, under the direction of Prof. B. W. Hood. The music 
produced by the four hundred voices was delightful, and showed 
careful training and apt scholarship. The first song, “ The 
Chase,” an excellent selection, was rendered with great credit. 
The second one, “ Rest in Peace,” was very beautiful, and Mr. 
Julius Jordan, who rendered the tenor solo, was ably sustained by 
a large chorus. Mr. Hamilton McDougal, a member of the grad- 
uating class, presided at the organ most acceptably. Mr. Hood 
and the pupils are to be congratulated upon the success of the 
musical part of the programme. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, was introduced to the audience, and delivered an 
address upon “Moral and Religious Training.” The lecture 
was an able production, and the sentiments enunciated found 
an echo in the minds and hearts of all present. 

The exercises concluded with the beautiful hymn, “The Hour 
of Prayer,” by the high school pupils. 

FRIDAY, A.M. 

After devotional exercises and business, President Hoyt made 
a short address, in which he mentioned the increased interest in 
educational matters, and the encouragement it should give to 
teachers. He referred to the interest taken by visitors, both na- 
tive and foreign, to the Centennial, in the exhibition of models of 
school buildings and apparatus. 

Commitlees. 

The following committees were then appointed: Xesolutions—I. 
F. Cady, Barrington; M. H. Way, Woonsocket; W. T. Peck, 
Providence ; T. H. Clarke, Newport. Mominations—A. J. Man- 
chester, Providence; R. S. Andrews, Bristol; Joseph Eastman, 
East Greenwich; Miss H. M. Hunt, Newport; J. M. Sawin, 
Providence. On New-England Yournal of Education — W. A. 
Mowry, J. M. Hall, Providence ; O. B. Frost, Westerly. On Ne- 
crology—Rev. D. Leach, D.D., Miss Sarah E. Doyle, Levi W. Rus- 
sell, all of Providence. On Teachers’ Provident Association 
— T. B. Stockwell, Merrick Lyon, Providence ; D, R. Adams, 
Centreville. 

Reform in Spelling. 

Mr. Edward H. Cutler, of the Providence High School, then 
addressed the Association. In the spelling reform, the practical 
questions were two: Is there any good reason for the reform, and 
should we not lose more than we gain? and, Is the proposed re- 
form feasible. The first question was more susceptible of a satis- 
factory answer than the latter. So far as we are acquainted with 
written languages, the characters have belonged to one of the three 
great classes, the hieroglyphic, the ideographic, and the alphabetic, 
The characters used in the first two classes have no connection 
with the thought. The ideographic system of writing was an im- 


he trouble it would cause adults who have already mastered the 


duced, and delivered an address, accompanied by black-board/| present system of spelling, the lack of the immediate need of any 
change, the injury which might result from English books already 
, ; written not being understood by future generations acquainted only 
He described his method of teaching penmanship, and placed | with the new mode of spelling, etc., were then read, and more or 


ess fully explained away. Other objections were briefly answered, 


principles. Finger and forearm gymnastics, he held, were a nec-| and then some arguments were given in favor of phonetic spelling. 
essary drill in acquiring perfect freedom with the pen. The| The feasibility of the proposed reform was very briefly discussed. 
manner of holding the pen was described in such a way as to be| The speaker admitted that the obstacles in the way were serious, 
remembered, and, although the subject of penmanship is consid- | but not insurmountable, and there was hope for the future in pho- 
ered a very dry one upon which to base a lecture, his address was | netic spelling. 


Rev. C, W. Ernst then spoke’ in reply. He did not approve of 


At the conclusion of the address it was discussed by Mr. J.| phonetic spelling, on account of its unscientific character, and be- 
Milton Hall, of the Doyle Avenue School, and Mr. James W.| cause we know so very little about the sounds of language. Upon 
Webster, of the Hancock School, of Boston. Mr. Webster’s| these points Mr. Ernst spoke at considerable length, enforcing his 
criticisms were very witty and pertinent, and at their conclusion | arguments with a variety of illustrations, The summing up of his 
reply was, that now we have only to learn spelling ; but, su 
Miss Mary L. Jewett, of the State Normal School, presented an | a system of phonetic spelling ony ldeeled ts would have pope 
interesting and instructive feature, in the shape of “An Object | sounds and spelling too, 


English Literature in the Common Schools 


f was then ably discussed in a paper by Principal Greenough of the 

Miss Jewett introduced a class of seven young ladies, and gave| Normal School. The essay traced the relationship of literature to 
then an object-lesson on a subject upon which they had no pre-| other things, showing its bearing upon science and art, When 
vious preparation. The objects were an owl and a hawk, repre- Agassiz went to Florida, to discover the origin of the Everglades, 
sented by two stuffed birds. The subject was considered at|he took with him only one book, Goethe’s “ Faust,” saying that in 
length, and the whole anatomy and habits of the owl and hawk|such a work as he had undertaken, his imagination shouid be 
were discussed, The exercise was exceedingly interesting, and | spurred to its highest power in order to conceive all things possible s 
few were present who were not edified by the lesson. It is to be | his scientific training would keep him in the safe path of discovery. 


So other great workers, in various departments of labor, had 


‘ drawn from literature the inspiration which enabled them to do 
Mr. L. W. Russell, of the Bridgham School, delivered a very|the deeds which made them great. This being the effect of liter- 
logical address upon “ Some Defects in Reading, and Their Rem-| ature, its use in the schools was of the greatest importance. 


Pupils should become familiar with grand utterances of prose or 
poetry, which will be an inspiration and a pleasure to them through 
life. There are selections enough now. ‘The need in the reading 
books is for more careful selections. The speaker had found 
Irving’s “ Sketch-Book ” a good class work, and he saw no reason 
why Milton or Shakespeare should not be read in the schools. 

For the benefit of the hearers, and others, it was requested 
that this paper should be published in THE JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Metric System: . 
its principles, methods, rules, and advantages, were presented by 
W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge, Mass. As this lecture was reported 
in the proceedings of the Massachusetts and Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociations, our readers will find a summary in our issues of Jan. 


4 and Ir. 
The Kindergarten 


was represented by Hon. 3.G. Northrop of Connecticut, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on the system. He did not advocate 
the adoption of the cumbersome kindergarten system into the 
schools in this country, but he claimed there were many valuable 
lessons to be taken from that system. He then proceeded to ex- 
plain how the kindergarten would keep children pleasantly en- 


gaged, and there would be no need of seeking a way to keep chil- 
dren out of mischief. By this system play was made an education, 
the play is utilized to the education of the child. God has en- 
dowed all children with the love of knowledge ; the curiosity only 
has to be cultivated. A farmer might as well sow his grain with- 
out plowing the field and expect to receive a crop, as for a teacher 
to attempt to educate a child without awakening his curiosity. 


One of the chief features of the kindergarten is its sociability. 


The children are taught how to distinguish coins by their sounds ; 
by exercises in colors, they are taught to make quick discrimina- 
tion of the primary and secondary colors; potter’s clay is brought — 
into requisition as a plaything with which they learn to mould dif- 
ferent objects ; and with the use of blocks and strips of wood, they 
are unconsciously taught geometry. At the conclusion of this lec- 
ture the Institute was adjourned until evening. 


THE MASS MEETING. 
Since 1870 the Institute has held one meeting during its ses- 


sions, for the purpose of presenting to the people the opinions of 
leading public men, in and out of the State, on educational sub- 
jects. The first meeting, held in Roger Williams Hall, then the 
largest in the city, proved the drawing power of educational topics 
when discussed by the most intelligent thinkers, and the most in- 
fluential citizens. Since that date the largest halls in the city 
could not'contain the multitudes who apply for admission, and it is 
believed that on several occasions, from four to five thousands of 
people have sought entrance to Music Hall, which in its crowded 
capacity will Ao/d, but not seat, three thousand people. As usual 
an immense throng gathered on 


(Concluded next week.) 


— The Board of Education could do no act that would benefit 


provement upon the hieroglyphic, but is blind and peculiar, as any| more the schools of the city than to restore to the principals the 
one who has much acquaintauce with Greek can testify. The al-| right to maintain order. A perusal of poorly written but earnestly 
phabetic system is the one in use among civilized people, although | expressed letters from parents, both fathers and mothers, show — 
the English spelling of to-day approaches a relapse into the ideo-| how they look at the matter. “Make the boy mind yourself, and 
graphic style, The English alphabet was briefly traced in its jour-| don’t be sending him hometo me.” “I’ve thrashed him well, and 
ney down through the ages. The oddities and absurdities of Eng-| hope you will do the same.” “Make the boy mind yourself.” 
lish spelling were then shown in a variety of ways, tending to show | “I don’t want the boy put home for doing his tricks. I want him 


the need of reform. The leading objections to the reform, such asi kept at school.—School Journal. 
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of education_Mz R.S. Andrews presided, 
and called the meeting to order at 2 oclock. { 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOLROOM A WORKSHOP. 
BY F. W. PARKER. 


Earnest, active, profitable labor is the real function 
of a common school. Physical and mental activity, 
economically directed in the acquisition of skill and 
knowledge, makes the schoolroom a workshop. The 
best product of discipline and order is the limitation of 
activity to earnest work. Good order brings all the 
pupil’s powers to bear upon the matter in hand. Mus- 
cular fibre is strengthened and rendered subservient to 
the will by food and exercise ; precisely so does the mind 
grow by assimilation of knowledge and exercise. Nei- 
ther skill nor knowledge can be acquired except by ac- 
tivity. Given,—physical and mental powers,—and all 
we know or can do is our acquirement by our own activ- 
ity. Trite and old as these truths are, carry them into 
general practice, and many of the schools of our land 
would be changed from a state of inertia to life. The 
office of the teacher is to bring about the proper con- 
ditions for useful activity,—to stimulate, encourage, lead, 
and guide activity. 

What are the proper conditions of work that leads 
to skill and knowledge? First, and mightiest of all, 
is interest in work. The sources of interest are many ; 
among them may be mentioned, love of investigation 
(curiosity) ; desire for success, 7. ¢. desire to overcome 
obstacles (the motive of all games); pride in doing 
work well ; variety; the habit of working. 


All school work can be made a pleasure to the workers, 
but the kind of work determines the degree of interest that 
can be excited. The enjoyment of some kinds of work 
is found extraneous to its actual performance. Very 
much energy, and even zeal, can be brought to bear 
upon fruitless word-memorizing, yet there are no forms ; 
either natural or artificial, that arouse less interest iz 
themselves than words meaningless to the learner, The 
pleasure of learning them must come from a source en- 
tirely outside of the things learned. There is a kind 
of teaching that never fails to produce in the learner 
an eagerness to know and to do, that is created by in- 
terest in the object of study alone. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no English term to designate this kind of 
teaching. Object-teaching is not broad enough, and 
subject-teaching not sufficiently explicit. The German 
term Auschanungs-Unterricht covers the whole ground, 
but it has no English equivalent. Szeing teaching, its 
literal translation, may be made with an explanation to 
express its meaning. 

Auschanungs -Unterricht brings not only objects to 
act through the senses of the learner, but presents every- 
thing taught to his mental sight. It uses words only 
to place the thing taught before the mind. The defi- 
nition or rule is seen in the thing or process ; the con- 
ditions of the problem are seen, and the reasoning, the 
solution, is seen, The ideas recalled by words are seen. 
The continent formed by the imagination is a real 
thing in the mind, to be reasoned upon and talked 
about, like a direct product of the senses. Seeing in 
this sense is not only the sight of the objects, outside 
of the mind, but the inward mental sight of the subject- 
object. 

“ Make everything auschaulich,” is the motto of Ger- 
man teachers. Seeing-teaching, then, involves the clear 
presentation of everything taught by the objects them- 
selves ; or by means of words and illustrations, it is the 
objective method and the method of investigation com- 
bined. Spencer says, “As a final test by which to 
judge any plan of culture, should come the question,— 
Does it create a pleasurable excitement in the pupils ?” 
Seeing-teaching stands this test, for it creates that 
healthful glow of pleasure which gives life and zest to 
the work of the schoolroom. 

One great stimulus of energy is the pleasure of suc- 
cess. There are few human desires stronger than the 
desire to succeed. The strife to overcome is the joy 
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of the playground. This strong inborn power is turned 
by the true teacher upon the obstacles to be surmounted 
in school work. And the rules for such a utilization lie 
near at hand. The obstacles presented must neither 
be too great for earnest efforts, nor small enough to be 
despised. Place the jumping-bar too high or too low, 
and there is ne desire to spring over it, Vigorous ac- 
tion, followed by success, inspires to renewed and con- 
tinual effort. The boy measures the work before him, 
and moves forward or surrenders, 

The order of obstacles to be overcome in the acquisi- 
tion of a science, is the order of the development of 
that science. Present a subject out of this order, that 
is before all the steps leading to it have been mastered, 
and the pupil’s energy is spent in a useless striving that 
relapses into mental helplessness. “ Having by one 
method induced helplessness, we straightway make the 
helplessness a reason for our method,” says Spencer. 
Always measure the amount and quality of the work by 
the pupil’s ability to do it. 

The consciousness of doing work well is a great 
pleasure to children. Watch the little ones’ faces 
while their work is being inspected. The slightest 
commendation gives them profound pleasure. This 
desire to do work well should be cultivated and en- 
couraged, from the first day’s work until graduation. 
No work should ever be accepted by the teacher unless it is 
the product of the pupil’s best efforts. Yet however far 
it may be from perfection, if it is the best that can be 
done under the circumstances, it should always be com- 
mended. ‘The fact that everything done will be closely 
and fairly criticised, makes each pupil a critic of his 
own work. The neatly written page, the well-drawn 
map, the lesson perfectly learned, the subject thoroughly 
mastered, are victories that lead to new conquests. 

In learning words alone, the methods and devices 
that fix attention are extremely limited ; for only the 
lowest faculty of the mind is brought into action. On 
the other hand, in the study of things the different 
ways of presentation are unlimited. “ Variety is the 
spice of life,” and variety certainly increases the zest 
in the prosecution of school work. From marbles to 
ball, from ball to kites, from kites to tops, is the never- 
ceasing movement of the child’s mind in the search of 
pleasure. 

This intense love of variety can become a powerful 
means of steady application, in the hands of the skill- 
ful teacher, who, without deviating one iota from a pre- 
determined plan, can maintain an interest in every 
step of progress by variations ix her method. A de- 
vice is not a method, or a change of the method,—it is 
a change zm the method, and entirely consistent with it. 


A teacher allowed her pupils, when teaching them the 
first steps in re2ding, to erase, on the blackboard, words 
that they knew, and the childish pleasure was intense 
in the performance of such a simple act. When, how- 
ever, the pleasure ceased, the device was useless. Thus 
plans of marking, ranking, and all such temporary ex- 
pedients, should be dropped the instant they fail to ex- 
cite interest. 

Work is the offspring of play, and all the methods 
and devices of play can be successfully used in forming 
habits of labor. This habit once formed by the means 
above suggested, is in itself a source of enjoyment. 
The constantly recurring hours of incessant activity are 
joyfully anticipated by the well-trained, well-taught 
school ,—food, healthy exercise, variety, to 
be found in the schoolroom., 

Two often repeated rules for ies es may properly 
find a place here: Never do anything for children that 
they can do themselves ; Never tell them anything that 
they can discover, Not to obey these rules, deprives the 
learner of mental activity,—yes, deprives him of knowl- 
edge, for all knowledge is gained by the direct action 
of the mind. Conservative critics of the “ new method 
of investigation” have at least one stereotyped objec- 
tion to the so-called reform: “The teacher does all 


the work, and the pupils do none.” “The teacher is ac- 


tive, the pupils passive.” Teachers, who give these 
anti-reformers just grounds for such objections, commit 
a radical error, and are far from being reformers ; in 
fact, they are following exactly in the old narrow 
beaten track of error, For is not pouring into the ear 
an uncomprehended stream of words, the same, in ef- 
fect, as taking them in with the eye from the printed 
pages? Both are as educating as the constant roll of a 
drum,—and no more. Whenever the teacher’s voice, 
or the printed page, aids the eye, guides the hand, re- 
calls ideas, stimulates thought, then. both means are 
useful. Ideas measure books ; and the best method of 
developing ideas, is the main question for educators to 
decide. Books, text-books if you please, are as neces- 
sary to satisfy an active mind as food the hungry 
stomach. 


THE ELEMENTS. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


By the examination of all the substances, within our 
reach, of which our globe is composed, and by reduc- 
ing them to their simplest parts, we find sixty-five ma- 
terials which can not, by any known means, be decom- 
posed ; these bodies are called Ziements. It will be 
our object, in this series of papers, to study the occur- 
rence, methods of isolating, and properties of these 


elements. 
I.—Go Lp. 


This element occurs in nearly every section of our 
globe, and, with few exceptions, in the metallic state ; 
but it is rarely found pure, in nearly every instance 
being alloyed with silver, to a greater or less extent ; 
and less frequently associated with other metals. Al- 
though it is widely distributed, there are but compara- 
tively few localities which produce it in any considera- 
ble quantity: California, Australia, Russia, Hungary, 
and Transylvania being, perhaps, the most productive 
fields ; but by far the most gold is obtained from Cali- 
fornia and Australia. 

Gold occurs in crystalline, metamorphic, and trap 
rocks ; in fact it has been detected in almost all rocks, 
in alluvial grounds, iron pyrites, copper pyrites, ga- 
lenite, and argentite. It is also found in combination 
with tellurium, in the rare minerals, sylvanite and nagy- 
agite. It is found crystallized in forms of the regular 
system, but more commonly in filiform, reticulated, and 
arborescent shapes, in thin plates or scales, and in 
rolled masses in alluvium ; these masses, when of a 
sufficient size, are called nuggets. In California and in 
Australia, the gold is obtained chiefly from the allu- 
vium, originating by the disintegration of ancient au- 
riferous rock ; and, in general, such alluvial deposits 
produce the greatest quantity of gold. 


There are several methods for the separation of 
gold from the dirt with which it is mechanically mixed, 
but we will refer to but two of these processes, — the 
washing process, and the extraction by means of mercury. 
The greater portion of gold is obtained by the wash- 
ing process, which is based upon the difference in 
specific gravity of the gold and accompanying sub- 
stances. When the mixture containing gold, sand, 
gravel, and other alluvial constituents, is washed with 
water, the gold remains behind, while the lighter mate- 
rials can beeliminated, and gold, approximately free 
from mechanical impurities, obtained. When the mer- 
cury process is employed, the rock through which 
the metal is disseminated is triturated with mercury, 
whereby an amalgamation is effected. From this 
amalgam the mercury is recovered by distillation, 
while the gold remains behind; which can, without 
further purification, be dmplaved tor its many tech- 
nical uses. 

If chemically pure gold is desired, it may be ob- 
tained by dissolving any alloy, as agua regia, filtering 
out the chloride of silver formed, evaporating the solu- 


tion on the water-bath, until acid vapors no longer es- 
cape, then dissolving the residue in water ; and, after 
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acidulating with hydrochloric acid, add ferrous sulphate 
in excess, and a yellowish-brown precipitate falls, con- 
sisting of pure gold. This precipitate does not exhibit 
a metallic lustre until burnished. 

The properties of gold are, of course, familiar to 
every one. It possesses the characteristic yellow color, 
common to no other metal, and high metallic lustre ; 
is more malleable than any other metal, extremely duc- 
tile, and almost as soft as lead. Its specific gravity is 
19.26, and its melting point 2,518° Fahrenheit. Owing 
to its great softness, the pure metal is never worked in 
jewelry or coins, but an alloy with silver or copper ; 
the former is of a lighter color than pure gold, while 
the latter may be detected by the reddish tinge which 
the copper imparts to it. 

To the uses which gold finds in dentistry, electro- 
plating, gilding, photography, decoration of glass, ce- 
ramic ware, coloring of glass, etc., it is hardly necessary 
to refer. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING IN ST. LOUIS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : : 

There was ay article in your issue of the 3oth of 
December last, in the kindergarten department, and 
headed “ Reliable Training Schools,” from which I will 
quote the following extract :— 

“There seems to be no training in St. Louis 
now, but by apprenticeship, which cannot be ade- 
quate to train profoundly. The hundred volunteer 
assistants in the St. Louis kindergartens, who are 
learning by apprenticeship, should make them- 
selves into a society for reading kindergarten lit- 
erature, and writing abstracts and essays. Kin 
dergartening is a philosophy and a religion, and not 
merely a means of getting a living ; though spiritual 
teachers, according to St. Paul, are ‘worthy of their 
hire,’ and should have pay.” 

The whole article from which the above iS an ex- 
tract is such a mass of error and nonsense that it is 
hard to say which predominates, I will confine myself 
to this extract, however, as it chiefly concerns our 
own city. 

If the person who wrote the above had ever taken 
the trouble to inquire, or even to read the printed re- 
ports of the schools of which she speaks so sneeringly, 
she would have learned that there 7s, in St. Louis, a 
training-school for kindergartners, at the head of which 
are two of Miss Blow’s most thorough and competent 
graduates. Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, who invented the kin- 
dergarten school of modeling, which was exhibited at 
the Centennial by Miss Blow,—and a more able and en- 
thusiastic kindergartner than whom does not exist, — is 
one of the managers of this training-school ; and Miss 
C. P. Dozier, a lady who, in the department of “ occu- 
pations,” has few equals, most ably assists her. Both 
these ladies give their services gratuitously (which 
seems to be the Western method of doing these things), 
and both are earnestly supported in their endeavors by 
Miss Blow, who occasionally sends a paper to be read 
before the society. You will see that your writer’s ad- 
vice for our teachers to make (7?) themselves into a so- 
ciety, came nearly a year too late. Indeed, I don’t see 
why that writer should worry herself about us at all. 
We are getting along very well here, and Mr. Harris, 
our superintendent, seems perfectly contented with the 
progress the kindergarten is making in the West. Nay, 
we will even presume to offer your writer a little advice 
for herself ; and that is, before writing an article on 
Western kindergartens, she should take the pains to 
consult Western authorities and read Western school 
‘ports, or omit writing them altogether. 

Your writer’s very coarse insinuation about kinder. 
Gartening not being “merely a means of getting a liv- 
ing,” will tell more directly, we fear, on those Eastern 
kindergartners, imported and otherwise, who train 
yaa at so many hundred dollars a year, than on 

devoted worshipers at the shrine of Froebel in St. 


Louis, who, following the example of Miss Blow, are 
doing their best to freely scatter the blessing of child- 
education throughout the West. 

Now that I have taken up my pen on the subject of 
the kindergarten, I cannot lay it down without entering 
my protest against those teachers, mostly foreigners, 
who insist that the kindergarten began, continued, and 
ended in Froebel himself. I know something of the. 
kindergarten system, and this doctrine seems to me ab- 
surd on the face of it. Education is, and ever will be, 
a progressive science, and is mof merely, as your writer 
says, “a*¥eligiun and a philosophy ;” though to encourage 
this latter idea is a fine thing for those who have had 
the good fortune to see or know some of Froebel’s near 
or distant relatives or friends, as the case may be. So 
surely as Froebel rose superior to those who preceded 
him, so surely, at some future day, will a greater than 
Froebel arise to still farther advance this noble cause. 
Let us, then, all look at the kindergarten as but a step 
in civilization, and let us strive to see if there are not 
other steps in advance of us, to lead us still higher, in- 
stead of calmly looking at the present theory as a dead 
wall, beyond which there is no progress. Let us prune 
off all this kindergarten cant and bigotry, of foreign 
growth, and not treat Froebel as if he were Christ, his 
system as if it were a religion, and therefore incapable 
of improvement, and his pupils as if they were its in- 
fallible saints. In this way we may be in time to save the 
whole system, before it is sapped and undermined by 
the corrupting influences already at work on its foun- 


dations. KINDERGARTNER. 
St. Louis, Mo., Fan. 5, 1877. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


OHIO STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
Questions Used Dec. 28th and 29th, 1876. 
PREPARED BY ALSTON ELLIS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


1. In what respect do education and knowledge differ ? 

2. Of what value to a teacher is a knowledge of mental phi- 
losophy ? What methods do you employ to cultivate the memory 
of pupils? 

3- How do you teach patriotism, aesthetics, and morality ? 

4- What kind of instruction can be given in connection with an 
exercise in reading? Of what value to a teacher is a general ac- 
quaintance with literature ? 

5. What are the characteristics of a good question? What do 
you understand by the topical method of recitation ? 

6. Name some of the excellencies and some of the defects in 
our system of graded schools. 

7. What methods would you propose for the improvement of 
ungraded or district schools ? 

8. By what arguments can you justify the support of higher ed- 
ucation by general taxation? 

9. Of what utility is the examination of pupils? Under what 
conditions does the examination of a teacher’s class tend to cramp 
his energies ? 

10. How does efficient school supervision advance the interests 
of teachers and pupils? What qualifications should a superin- 
tendent of schools possess ? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the rule for doubling the final consonant? What 
are silent letters ? 

2. How are letters written to represent different sounds? What 
is an aspirate ? 

3. Name the vowel sounds in the English language. Why are 
so they important ? 

4. Write five words in which y has a vowel sound, and five in 
which it has the sound of a consonant. 

5. What is a derivative word? When is final ¢ omitted in form- 
ing derivative words? 

6. Give examples of the different methods of using the hyphen 
in compound words, 

7. Give a general rule for spelling words in which ie or ¢¢ is 
used. 

8. What is the rule for spelling verbs whose final syllable has 
the sound of « preceded by that of long #? 

g. What is the practical value of a knowledge of syllabication? 
When a single consonant occurs between two vowels not under 
accent, with which is it joined? 

10. Give five examples of words spelled alike, but differently 
pronounced. Give five examples of words pronounced alike, but 


differently spelled. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1. What settlements had been established in North America 
prior to 1621? What were the provisions of the first naviga- 
tion act ? 
2. What forms of colonial government had Virginia from 1607 
to 1776? What was the purport of the Virginia Resolutions 
of 1765? 
3. What causes led to the French and Indian War? What 
territorial changes were made by the treaty of 1763 ? 
4. What States ceded the North-Western Territory to the Gov- 
ernment? What States have been formed from the Territory of 
Mississippi ? 

5. Name the States that were admitted into the Union ‘during 
Washington’s administration. 

6. In what year did the United States purchase the Province of 
Louisiana? What was the extent of this territory? 
7. What territory of Mexico came into the possession of the 
United States in 1845? In 1848? In 1853? 
8 When did the “slavery question ” first claim ‘the attention 
of Congress? What propositions were contained in the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850? 
9. When did the Free Soil party arise? What was the object 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill? Give an account of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. 
to. What measures were taken by Congress to defray the ex- 
penses of the government during the Civil War? 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


1. What was the origin of the Constitution of the United 
States? 

2. How many articles does the Constitution contain? To what 
does each article relate? 

3. Suppose the United States should purchase Cuba: how, 
under the provisions of the Constitution, could that island secure 
a representation in Congress ? 

4. How are vacancies in a State’s representation in Congress 
filled? Describe the manner in which a bill becomes a law. 

5. In how many instances has the choice of a President de- 
volved upon the House of Representatives? Under what cir- 
cumstances can a special presidential election be held? 

6. How may new States be admitted into the Union? In case 
it were deemed advisable to erect two or more States within the 
present limits of Texas, what would be the method of proceeding ? 

7. When shall the United States protect a State against domes- 
tic violence ? What department of the government shall extend 
this protection ? 

8. Who may be impeached? How are impeachments con- 
ducted? What punishment may follow conviction? 

6. How may an act of Congress be declared unconstitutional ? 
What acts of Congress have been pronounced unconstitutional ? 

10. Describe the method of ratifying an amendment to the 
Constitution. What restrictions are placed on the power of Con- 
gress by the first amendment ? 


BOTANY. 

1. In what respects do plants differ from animals? What is 
meant by the flora of a country? What is an herbarium? 

2. Of what importance is the study of botany? Name and de- 
fine the different departments of the science. 

3. How does the elementary constitution of plants differ from 
their organic constitution ? 
4. Name the four stages of growth in the life of a plant. How 
are trees distinguished as to their foliage ? 
5. Name and define the parts of a flower. Give examples of 
tpyical and anomalous flowers. 
6. In what respects do exogenous and endogenous plants differ ? 
How do phznogamous and cryptogamous plants differ ? 
7. Define the following’ botanical terms! vernation, venation, 
morphology, inflorescence, and absorption. 
8. Name the parts of a leaf. What are the results of respira- 
tion and transpiration in plants? : 
9. What is classification? How does the Linnzan system of 
classification differ from that of Jussieu ? 
_10. What is the object of botanical analysis? What deter- 
mines the name of any plant? 

PHYSIOLOGY, 
1. Which are the most important of the inorganic ingredients 
of the food? Why are these substances necessary to bodily 
growth ? 
2. Describe the structure and functions of the principal organs 
concerned in the process of digestion. 
3. What is absorption? By what means is the process car- 
ried on? 
4. What functions are performed by the saliva, gastric juice, 
pancreatic juice, and bile? 
5. Describe the structure and functions of the principal organs 
concerned in the circulation of the blood. 
6. What is the structure of the lungs? What is the effect of 
respiration on the blood? 
7. What are the functions of the spinal cord, the sympathetic 
nerve, and cerebellum ? 
8. Describe the parts of the eye and give their functions. 
9. Describe the parts of the ear and give their functions. 
10. Give the structure and functions of the secretory organs, 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE WEST. 


STATE DEPARTM ENTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The Dover Library receives $2,000 from the estate of the 
late William Andrews. 

— The Boys’ High School and Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West 
Lebanon, opened Tuesday, Jan. 9, with about the same number 
of students as were present last term. 

— Spelling matches are raging at West Milan with a result in- 
cating that our youth are well versed in orthography. 

— Ata recent meeting of the Manchester school board the fol- 
lowing teachers were elected for one term: J. Y. Cressey, inter- 
mediate school; Misses Mary A. Buzzell and Maria F. Kidder, 
high school ; and Miss Jennie G. Stebbins, Amoskeag Primary. 

— We notice that Prof. J. E. Vose of Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham, Mass., formerly principal of Francestown Academy, is 
mentioned as the one who will probably deliver the historical ad- 
dress at the coming centennial of the town of Antrim. 

— Miss Helen Locke, a beautiful and accomplished girl of 18, 
daughter of R. B. Locke of the Bristol Flour Mills, died January 
10, from the effects of inhaling gas from red fire, burned during a 
tableau at a public meeting given about six weeks since by the 
Ladies’ Literary Society connected with the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary at Tilton. 

DarTMOUTH COLLEGE Nores,—President Smith’s resignation 
is to take effect February 1. The following are mentioned as the 
persons from whom it is expected a successor will be selected : 
Rev. S. C. Bartlett of Chicago, Prest. S. G. Brown of Hamilton 
College, N. Y., Rev. W. J. Tucker of New York city, Rev. A. H. 
Quint of Dover, Professor Perkins of Exeter. It is probable that 
an election will not be held until the last of the month .. . 
An effort is being made to secure Washington’s birthday for a 
holiday. It is proposed to have an oration and other exercises to 
make up an extended programme. . According to THE 
JOURNAL correspondent, it is no new thing that a lady has been 
allowed to attend some of the lectures and recitations of the in- 
stitution, but a privilege of twenty-five or fifty years’ standing. 
. » + B.F. Prescott, Republican nominee for governor, and G. 
P. Conn, nominee for railroad commissioner, are graduates of the 
class of ’56. 


VERMONT. 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Bennington, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, February 1 and 2, 1877. The following is the programme : 

Thursday. — 

9:30 a. m.—Address of welcome by I. W. Dunham. 

10:45 a. m.—Discussion: “ The Relation of the Public School to 
the College ;” G. G. Harpending, Bennington; H. B. Shaw, of 
Manchester. 

11.00 a.m.—A paper on “Class-room Methods,” by Rev. R. 
Luther, of Bennington. 

2.00 p. m.—Discussion: “School Supervision ;” J. S. Spauld- 
ing, Barre; Judah Dana, Rutland. 

2:45 p. m.—A paper: “Compulsory Education ;” H.C. Harri- 
son, of Brandon. 

Discussion of the same topic, Rev. L. White, of Montpelier. 

3:45 p. m.—Address by Rev. Martin E. Cady, of Poultney. 

7:00 p. m.—A paper on “ Teaching of Morals in Schools,” by 
Rev. R. T. Hall, ot Pittsford. 

7:45 p. m.—An Address by President M. H. Buckham, of Bur- 


Friday. 

9:00 a. m.—Election of officers. 

9:30 a. m.—Discussion ; ‘‘ The Best Methods in Teaching, and 
How to Secure Them ;” A. E. Leavenworth, Randolph; Walter 
E. Howard, Castleton. 

10:30 a. m.—Exercises by the teachers and pupils of the Ben- 
nington graded schools. 

11:00 a. m.—An address: “ The Progress of Education in Ver- 
mont,” by Edward Conant, State Superintendent of Education. 

2:00 p. m.—A paper on “ Political Geography,” Louis Pollens, 
Burlington. 

2:40 p. m.—A paper by Miss Marcia P. Brown, Rutland. 

3.00 p. m.—Discussion : What special claims has the State upon 
the Teacher, I. W. Dunham, Bennington ; J. S. Cilley, Brandon. 

3:40 p. m.—Address : “ Study of the Past,” Prof. E. H. Higley, 
Middlebury. 

7:00 p. m.—Paper on “Success in Teaching,” J. D. Bartley, 
Burlington. 

7:45 p. m.—Addréss: “ Errors in our School Education,” Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 

The Association will be cordially welcomed in Bennington, and 
it is hoped the meeting will be the occasion of a grand rally of the 
teachers of Vermont. The Central Vermont railroad company 
will give free return checks to all a attending the meeting 
of the Association, who have paid full fare one way. ~ 

BuRLINGTON.—The first regular meeting of the City Teachers’ 
Association, for the winter term, was held on Saturday, the 13th 
inst. The superintendent, C. J. Alger, Esq., spoke of various 
points connected with school work. By invitation, Dr. Grinnell 
gave an excellent and practical lecture, treating of the respiratory 
system, and giving the relations of air, light, and food to health. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE SourH Boston LaDy TEACHERS’ AssociaTION.—This 
Association holds its regular meeting on the evening of January 11. 
That these gatherings are growing in utility and interest, is evi- 
denced by the fact of increasing numbers, and greater breadth and 
freedom of action. ; 

Miss Stevens, of the Roxbury High School, read a very com- 
prehensive essay on “ Madame de Stael,” which was warmly ap- 
plauded, and then freely discussed. It is something to be proud 
of in a community, that so many are able to review, intelligently, 
distinguished men and women and their works ; anda matter of 
some surprise withal, where the time comes from in which to 
acquire the information out of the hours of labor. But “ where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” and we find that the formation of 
our Association has opened up new avenues to us. 

Ata late gathering, Dr. Mary Safford Blake favored us with a 
delightful informal “talk” upon “ Teachers’ opportunities, respon- 
sibilities,” etc., and we all know we were the better for it. 

Several important questions have recently received vigorous 
handling, which it may be of benefit, sometime, to place before the 
public. Cc, 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Following are the officers 
elected at the annual meeting of this Association, held at Spring- 
field, Dec. 26-28 : 

President — James F. Blackinton, of Boston. - 

Vice-Presidents—Nathaniel T. Allen, of Newton; James S. Bar- 
rell, of Cambridge ; Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater ; Charles 
C. Chase, of Lowell; Harriet G. Waite, of Worcester; William 
C. Collar, of Boston; Edward I. Comins, of Worcester ; Warren 
E. Eaton, of Boston; E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield; Charles 
Hutchins, of Boston ; Sarah F, Tobie, of Springfield ; Charles P. 
Rugg, of New Bedford; W. W. Waterman, of Taunton; Albert 
P. Marble, of Worcester, 3 

Recordiug Secretary — Alfred Bunker, of Boston. 

Assistant Recording Secretaries — Preston D. Jones, of Worces- 
ter; John D. Billings, of Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary — Charles F, King, of Boston. 

Treasurer — William F, Bradbury, of Cambridge. 

Councilors — Charles Hammond, of Monson ; Daniel B. Hagar, 
of Salem; John W. Dickinson, of Westfield; C. Goodwin Clark, 
of Boston; John P. Payson, of Chelsea; Byron Groce, of Water- 
town; A. P. Stone, of Springfield; J. W. Allard, of Gloucester ; 
Eliza B, Woodward, of Bridgewater; John D. Philbrick, of Boston ; 
E. H. Russell, of Worcester; Henry C, Hardon, of Boston. 


— It is thought that a large Humber of candidates will present 
themselves for the Harvard examinations for women next year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WeEstT STRATFORD. — The writer recently had the pleasure of 
visiting the West Stratford Summerfield School, which is under 
the personal supervision of Mr. G. R. Warner. In the morning, 
at the hour for the exercises to commence, it is very interesting to 
be present and witness the order and discipline with which the 
scholars enter their rooms. At the sound of the bell they all 
gather outside, and at the second alarm quietness and order is 
observed, and at the third ring the scholars of the high room form 
in line and are followed by the scholars of the different rooms, 
and march to room No.1 in perfect order and discipline, as if 
drilled by a military rule. Again at the sound of the bell the 
scholars come to order and the principal opens the day’s exercises 
by prayer, which is followed by the whole school singing, all keeping 
perfect time with the principal. Mr. Warner reciting a verse from 
the Bible follows, and this again is followed by a recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which the whole school takes part. After the 
exercises the scholars all arise and march in order to their respec- 
tive rooms. For the balance of the forenoon the studies in alge- 
bra are carried on, and the proficiency exhibited far surpasses that 
in any school I ever attended. The teacher marks on small pieces 
of paper different numbers, and these numbers correspond with 
examples in the algebra, and one scholar is called on to draw a 
number from the desk and explain the rule relating to such ex- 
amples. In this way the most difficult examples in square and 
eube root, and in fact any part of the algebra, are performed with- 
out any previous knowledge as to the nature of the example, 
showing that good training and careful attention has brought them 
to a standard so that they may be placed against any school in the 
State in this respect. The other rooms, of which Miss Edwards 
and Miss Lobdell are in charge, are governed in like manner. 
Great credit is due to the principal, Mr. Warner, for his good 
government and kindness to the'scholars. By his winning was he 
has gained their love, and if the school continues to advance at 
the same rate that it has since he has had charge (and no doubt it 
will) it will be one of the leading schools in this part of the coun- 
try. We wish the gentleman success in all his undertakings. 


— The grave of Edward Whalley, the regicide, in New Haven, 
is not enclosed, and only the two original granite slabs, bearing 
the inscription, “ E. W.,” mark the spot. The date, if there ever 
was one, is wholly gone. The ground above the regicide is not 
even heaped up, but looks neglected. Dixwell’s grave is near, 
and his descendants have erected a marble monument. Goffe, the 
other one of the three who fled from home to find safety and ob- 


scurity in New Haven, is said to have been buried at Hadley. 


CHICAGO. 
THE WINTER TERM, 


The first week of the winter term of the schools is nearly closed. 
The dissipations of vacation were not wholly disastrous. Here 
and there a weak-minded, an unsystematic, or an invalid teacher 
has failed for one, two, or three days, or a week, to put in an ap- 
pearance at school, but the great mass of those to whom it is 
given to impart instruction to the youth of Chicago returned 
promptly to their work on the very crest of the wave of bouyant 
earnestness, which enables them to labor on cheerfully and 
hopefully. 

THE REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

And yet all the surroundings of the Chicago pedagogue are not 
calculated to promote cheerfulness. In the first place, at the be- 
ginning of the school year there was a general reduction of sal. 
aries, amounting in the aggregate to twenty-five per cent. of those 
paid last year. While teachers are expected to work hard, and to 
manifest generosity, enthusiasm, and devotion, they are not utterly 
insensible to all considerations begotten of “filthy lucre.” In the 
next place, there is not a universal conviction of the necessity of 
this reduction. It was a reduction dictated by the legislative de- 
partment of the city government, in which the charter places such 
power. It was made, therefore, by an authority having no special 
connection with the schools or knowledge of their wants, and in 
pursuance of a programme or platform which took no special ac- 
count of the merits of the question. When teachers are cheerful 
and hopeful and enthusiastic, they are not thinking of their sal- 
aries, or of the city council, but of the responsibilities and the 
possibilities of the daily work and its resul@. Then ho malice, 
or stupidity, or injustice embitters or disturbs their inspiring an- 
ticipations. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Who shall grant the people of the United States knowlege or 
wisdom, or even common-sense, in the matter of school legisla- 
tion? Every one knows there is growth and progress in the 
schools, and perhaps in school management. The schools are 
better than they were. Teachers are more competent, pupils 
more docile, and boards more reasonable and enlightened than 
they were many, many years ago. But are not our estimates of 
the present state of all that various aggregation of means and 
agencies which constitutes the school system, inordinately high? 
The public schools have a more extended and universal work to 
do now than formerly. The State has assumed that the educa- 
tion of its youth is one of its functions, The agency, and the 
only agency, which it recognizes for the execution of this function, 
is the public school. Whatever policy pursued by the State in 
the performance of this work, exemplifies or results in imbecility, 
should be deprecated by thinkers and opposed by statesmen as 
unpatriotic and fatally unwise. 

THERE ARE TWO THEORIES 


prominently employed in the discussion of the school agencies of 
the State, as well as in the practical management of schools. 
These theories differ to such an extent as to merit careful exam- 
ination and study. 
ACCORDING TO ONE THEORY 

educational or school officers or school boards should be appointed 
directly or indirectly by the executive of the State or city. It is 
presumed that, thus, a wise and more suitable and competent gov- 
ernment will be provided for the schools than would be pro- 
vided by the popular choice. The fundamental idea in the theory 
is that sometimes called “paternalism.” The government is 
wiser than the populace. It has the right, and it is its duty, out of 
its superior wisdom and benevolence, to reach down to the people 
and by an external force lift them to its own plane. 


ACCORDING TO THE OTHER THEORY 


it is better and safer to entrust the government of the schools to 
the wisdom of their local patrons, who will thereby make of the 
schools exponents of the communities’ intelligence. It seems to 
be based on the idea that no permanent good can be forced on a 
republican community from external sources, and that good 
schools must be the result of slow growth and healthy develop- 
ment. The public schools of Chicago are governed upon the for- 
mer theory; the public schools of St. Louis are governed upon 
the latter theory. This latter theory also prevails to a large ex- 
tent in the management of the country schools. 


NEITHER THEORY GIVES SATISFACTION. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that neither theory gives sat- 
isfaction. It seems to be a fact that those who are working under 
each plan are desirous of trying the other. At any rate, the 
State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, at their recent meet- 
ing in Madison, endorsed a scheme of Superintendent Searing’s, 
whereby a very large potion of “ paternalism ” is to be adminis- 
tered to the schools, provided the governor and legislature con- 
sent. This plan, which seems to have been adopted with a con- 
siderable degree of unanimity, provides for the appointment of a 
State board of education, to have entire control of the examina- 
tion and licensing of teachers, and the supervision of the schools. 
It is proposed to increase the efficiency of the schools by rendering 
their government, to a great extent, independent of local control, 
and by means of a State tax to compel the wealthy commun it ies, 
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especially cities, to assist their poorer brethren in the rural 


o—_ DANGER IN THE “PATERNAL” THEORY. 

There is a danger, however, in the “ paternal” theory which 
seems to be overlooked, Those who have enjoyed that theory 
can tell how liable the appointing power is to fall into incom- 
petent hands. The executive is not generally, or even usually, 
chosen on account of his views on educational questions. He is 
chosen on a thousand issues, often frivolous and false. He may 
be chosen on some such issue, and his views on the questions of 
school government only learned when a vicious policy has been 
inaugurated, and the intelligent community finds its hands tied, 
while the schools which have been its honor and pride are injured 
or destroyed. More than this. Opposing political hosts will 
rally to the support of their favorites, who know nothing of the 
schools, and so far as the interests of the latter are concerned, 
there is not much choice between Scylla and Charybdis. 

EDUCATION A FUNCTION OF THE STATE, 

It is a settled American principle that the education of its 
youth is a function of the State. Allegiance to this principle 
has been made a test of patriotism. That test has the approval 
of the people. Whence it is a fair inference that the people 
will sustain and support the schools to the degree that they 
deserve support. Hence it is the part of wisdom in matters of 
school government, and especially of would-be school officers 
who have schemes, reforms, changes to urge, that they submit 
their measures and themselves to the approval of the community 
affected, before experimenting on the schools. 

OPTIONAL STUDIES. 

The status of optional studies in the grammar schools has now 
been fixed for two weeks. The matter is again under discussion 
in the board of education. The question as to whether Music, 
Drawing, and German, or one or more of them shall be taught to 
any or all or none of the pupils of Chicago, it is hoped, will be 
ultimately settled. Principals have examined an immense amount 
of variegated and assorted literature during the week, with a 
view to ascertaining the wishes of their patrons in reference to 
the optional studies. It would be a curious termination to the 
whole matter, if it should be finally agreed that the studies are not 
optional after all; and stranger things have happened. 

S. Simon, 


MINNESOTA. 


To the Educators of Minnesota: 

The Teachers and People of Minnesota have long felt the need 
of a first-class Weekly Paper, devoted to the advancement of Edu- 
cation in all its departments, and to the elevating of public senti- 
ment toa more intelligent and liberal sapport of Schools of all 

rades. Such a Journal has been established in behalf of the 
interests of Education, under the title of the New- ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION, which is also published in an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and contains a 
Minnesota Department. 

The remarkable success which has attended THE JoURNAL is a 
sure evidence of the value of the Paper to all classes of Educators 
and a guarantee of its increasing excellence. It seems to us that 
it is so well adapted to the real wants of the case, that but few 
really earnest and practical Teachers, School Officers, and Friends 
of Education can afford to be without it as a source of intelligence, 
strength, and inspiration. 

We believe that THE JoURNAL should be read by every Edu- 
cator in Minnesota, and we therefore invite School Officers and 
Teachers, and all active workers in the several towns of the State, 
to subscribe for it and to do all in their power to aid in its general 
circulation. By so doing, we believe that the interests of Educa- 
tion in all its departments will be more zealously promoted. Its 
subscription price is so low as to place it within the hands of every 
person who sets a true value upon Education as compared with 
other claims, or who expects to take a good rank in his profession. 

We most er commend THE JOURNAL to the patronage 
of all the people of Minnesota. 

D. Burt, Supt. of Public Instr., State of Minn. 
L. M. BuRRINGTON, Supt. Pub. Schools, St. Paul. 
C. H. Roperts, 

Gro. C. FARMER, County Supt. of Steele Co. 
C. W. Cuinton, Princ. Pub. Schools, Owatonna. 
O. WHITMAN, Sut. % Schools, Red Wing. 
James W. Srrono, D.D., Prest. Carlton College. 
O. V. TousLey, Supt, Pub. Sch,, Minneapolis. 

D. L. Mankato Normal School. 

Davip Kirk, County Supt., Blue Earth Co. 

C. C, Curtiss, Minneapolis Business College. 


The foregoing circular, addressed to the Educators of this great 
State of the Northwest, indicates the value which is attached to 
THE JOURNAL in a State west of the Mississippi. We fully ap- 
Preciate the cordial spirit of our friends in the West, and hope to 
enroll the great body of the Teachers as our readers, for in edu- 
cation “the West and the East are one.” 

We also append a few testimonials as to the reception accorded 
THE JOURNAL by patrons. 

“I think every teacher in the County should take 7%e Yournal.” 

OrvIN P. Moors, Dover. 

Glad to help The Fournal as far as I can.” 
W. W. PAYNE, 
we Prof. of Mathematics, Carlton College. 
The Fournal comes all right, and I am much pleased with it.” 
W. G. Hypg, 
“Tha Business College, 
ve taken Journal for more than a year, and am mu 
Pleased with it,” b. L. KIEHLE, 
© been a subscriber to Zhe rnail from its beginning ; 
it can’t be beat,” R. W. RIcHARDs, 
Superintendent, Faribault County. 


SUMMARY OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF 
THE STATES FOR 1875. 


Report of U. 8. Commissioner Eaton, 1875. 


MAINE, 

Maine, from some cause unexplained, shows a decline in both 
her school population and the enrollment and attendance in the 
public schools. There was from 1874 to 1875 a decrease of 3,742 
in the number of scholars between 4 and 21; of 4.637 in the number 
registered in summer schools; of 1,990 in the number registered 
in winter schools ; and in the average attendance on the two a 
mean decrease of 3,269. In the estimated value of school prop- 
erty, also, there is a reported decrease of $59,762, although there 
were 104 new schoolhouses built in 1875, ata cost of $110,725. 
To offset this, moreover, there appears to have been 7° more teach- 
ers employed in the summer schools than in 1874, and in the winter 
schools 164 more. While in the whole amount expended for 
schools, free high schools not included, there was an increase of 
$91,634, — facts that imply fuller teaching and better support of 
schools, notwithstanding diminished numbers in them. Two kin- 
dergartens show 45 children in attendance. The normal schools 
report 548 students and 34 graduates. In 157 free high schools 
there were for the year, 1 3,469 pupils, which number, with 1,249 
in academies and preparatory schools or departments, gives 
14,718 in secondary schools, besides 267 in business colleges, 71 
in women’s collegiate classes, 335 in regular collegiate classes, 
115 in agricultural college classes, 65 in the theological, and 97 in 
medical. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire reports a decrease from 1873 to 1875 of 1,123 
in the number enrolled in public schools, and of 154 in the num- 
ber of teachers for them ; but an increase of 1,529 in the average 
attendance on public instruction, of $120,611 in the income for 
sustaining it, and of $243,537 in the expenditure upon it. One 
kindergarten is reported, with 14 in attendance. In the State 
Normal School were 270 pupils, of whom 34 graduated. In sec- 
ondary schools 10,514 students were reported, about one-half of 
them pursuing higher branches of study; while in Dartmouth 
College classes were 337, in her three schools of science 113, and 
in her medical school 84. The returns from colleges for women 
are imperfect. One business college is reported, with 333 stu- 


dents. 
VERMONT. 


In Vermont there is an increase over 1874 of 3,036 in the school 
population, and of 407 in the number enrolled in public schools, 
with an apparent decrease of 10,549 in the average daily attend- 
ance, of 396 in the number of teachers employed, and of $60,002.71 
in expenditure for school purposes. The normal schools report 
482 pupils; graduates, 96. In 26 secondary schools there were 
2,657 pupils, 769 of them in higher studies. In regular collegiate 
classes appear 184 students; in women’s college classes, 52; in 
agricultural college classes, 20; in the State medical school, 62. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Massachusetts,—except in the wages of teachers, which were 
in some places reduced, — we find an advance along the whole 
line; 2,227 more persons of school age, 5,093 more enrolled in 
the public schools, 6,613 more in average attendance, and 8,299 
more over the school age attending the schools; besides 16,368 
in evening schools, and 16,650 in private schools, The number 
of public schools was increased by 126; the number of teachers 
by 501; the receipts for school purposes by $105,312.42; the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of those for erecting and repairing school- 
houses, by $134,918,80. Ten kindergartens report 167 pupils. 
In five State normal schools were 923 students, of whom 184 grad- 
uated, and in the normal art school, 188 received instruction. In 
sixty-three incorporated academies, were 7,594 pupils; and if the 
same ratio of attendance be allowed for 208 high schools re- 
ported, we get 25,064 more in these, making with 2,426 in prepar- 
atory schools and preparatory departments of colleges, 36,642 in 
institutions for secondary training, not including 826 in business 
colleges. In regular collegiate classes were 1,618 students; in 
kindred classes for women, 789 ; in the agricultural college, Free 
Institute of Science, and Institute of Technology, 530; in theol- 
ogical studies, 326; in legal, the same; in medical, 496; in char- 
itable and reformatory schools, 1,952. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island reports an increase of 9,516 in school population ; 
of 3,607 in the number enrolled in public schools ; of 2,739 in 
average attendance; of 226 in the number of teachers employed, 
with a most gratifying advance in their monthly pay; of $16,027 
in the receipts for public schools; and of $73,792.21 in the 
expenditures upon them. The State Normal School reports, 
for the year, 159 pupils. In secondary schools, — inform- 
ation in respect to which is exceedingly imperfect, — there 
appear to have been about 2,000 pupils; in business colleges, 
605; in regular collegiate classes, 255; in State reformatory 


ool 
CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut shows an increase of 4,441 in the number enrolled 
in public schools, and of 4,334 in the number enrolled in schools 
of all kinds, though the school population was only 620 greater 
than in January, 1873. The percentage of enrollment in schools 
of all kinds reached, as respects school population, the extraor- 


dinary figure of 95-65 leaving only a percentage of 4.35 not en- 


rolled in any school. The receipts for public schools were $70,458 
greater than in 1873-"74, and the expenditures of $220,131 
greater. With 6 fewer public: schools, there were yet 40 
new schoolhouses erected. Two kindergartens report 92 children 
in attendance. The State Normal School had 175 pupils for the 
year, and graduated 50. In the high schools of Hartford and 
New Haven, — the only ones from which there are any clear 
statistics,—were 937 pupils ; in other secondary schools reported, 
2,272. In the three colleges were 908 collegiate students; in 
Sheffield Scientific School, 224; in theological schools, 155; in 
the Yale Law School, 84; in the medical school, 42; in char- 
itable, industrial, and reform schools, 1,095. 
OHIO. 
Ohio presents an increase of 31,779 in school population, of 
4,186 in school enrollment, of 5.719 in average attendance, of 117 
in the number of teachers, of 146 in the number of school-houses, 
of $1,046,918 in the value of school property, of $410,817 in re- 
ceipts for school purposes, and $98,792 in expenditures. Two 
kindergartens report 33 pupils; eight normal schools, 3,154, of 
whom 530 graduated ; four city training schools, 168, of whom 75 
graduated; public high school, 27,348, including 3,136 colored ; 
other secondary schools, including business colleges, 10,143. In 
thirteen colleges for women were 1,064 students, 847 of them col- 
legiate; in thirty regular colleges, 2,432 collegiates; in three 
schools of science, 382; in thirteen schools of theology, 384; in 
two schools of law, 91; in twelve schools of medicine, 1,142; in 
eighteen special schools, 3,298. 
MICHIGAN. 

Michigan shows an increase of 12,090 in school population, of 
16,113 in enrollment in schools, of 30,000 in average attendance, 
of 1gt in the number of teachers, of $1,250,003 in the value of 
school property, of $78,775 in receipts for schools, and of $462,- 
163 in expenditures. Three kindergartens report 50 pupils; the 
State Normal School, 409, with 51 graduates; public high schools, 
3.545; other secondary schools, 3,308, and 1,369 in business col- 
leges. In two institutions for superior instruction of women were 
202 students, 156 of them collegiate; in the university and eight 
colleges, 756 collegiates; in the agricultural college, 156 students ; 
in two schools of theology, 31; in one of law; 321; in five schools 
of medicine, 528; in nine special schools, 1,100. 

INDIANA. 

In Indiana there is reported an increase of 12,997 in school 
population, of 13,318 in school enrollment, of 128 in the number 
of teachers, of 178 in the number of school-houses, of $854,944 in 
the value of school property, and of $2,830,189 in the receipts 
for schools; the only disappointing item being a decrease of 10,- 
529 in average attendance. One kindergarten reports twenty-five 
pupils. The normal schools report 2,555 pupils, without classifi- 
cation of the strictly normal ones, except at the State Normal 
School, where were 217, of whom 9 graduated. In public high 
schools there were at least 13,342 students; in other secondary 
schools 4,186, including 1,040 in business colleges ; in two colleges 
for women, 115; in nineteen other colleges, 1,533 collegiates; in 
one school of theology, 21; in one of law, 40; in three of med- 
icine, 213; in nine special schools, 1,423. Two schools of science 
failed to repoort the number of students. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois returns an increase of 19,125 in school population, in 
13,901 in school enrollment, of 489 in the number of teachers, and 
of 17 in the number of school-ho»ses. But the receipts for schools 
were less by $33,037, and the expenditures by $476,473 than in 
1874. Two kindergartens report 109 children, The State nor- 
mal university and five other normal schools had 1,141 normal 
pupils, and graduated 105. In the 116 public high schools there 
were about 3,480 students, who, with 2,632 in business colleges, 
2,785 in private academy, and 3,183 under secondary training lse- 
where, make 12,080 academic students. Six institutions for supe- 
rior instruction of women report 348 collegiate students, with 200 
unclassified; twenty-four colleges and universities, 1,696 collegi- 
ates; two schools of science, 413. Thirteen seminaries report 
486 students of theology; four law schools, 183 legal ones; six 
schools of medicine, 576; and ten special schools, 1,619. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin has increased her school population by 8,668; her 
school enrollment by 2,967; the number of her teachers by 119; 
the number of her school-houses by 147; her receipts for schools 
by $503,154, and expenditures by $170,290. Five kindergartens 
report an attendance of 200. Three of the four State Normal 
Schools report 606 normal pupils. The attendance in public high 


schools is not reported, but in other secondary schools 4,783 academic 
students were reported, including 1,313 in business colleges. Three 
colleges for women report 228 pupils in collegiate studies ; the 
university and nine other colleges, 749. In the scientific depart- 
ment of the university were 15 students; in two theological 
—— 295; in one law school, 25; in seven special schools, 
1,061. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota, with only 356 more children of school age than in 
1874, reports an increase of 1,278 in school enrollment, of 194 in 
the number of teachers, of $606,988 in receipts for schools, and 
of $2,905 in expenditures. One kindergarten reports 10 to 20 
children. The three State normal.schools report 688 students, of 
whom 70 graduated; 14 secondary institutions, 1,542 3 two col- 
leges for women, 149, b of them collegiate ; the University of 
the State, and 2 colleges, 183 collegiate. The agricultural de- 
partment of the iooniaoat all 7 students ; three schools of 
theology, 77 ; and three s schools, 245, 
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Foreign Notes. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE ACADEMY INTO 
A UNIVERSITY was lately celebrated at Geneva 
with solemn pomp and a brilliant cortége, fol- 
lowed by a banquet of several hundred persons, 
with toasts and sentiments patriotic and literary in 
abundance. The Academies of la Suisse Ro- 
mande, and the Universities of the German Can- 
tons, were represented by delegates, or sent let- 
ters expressing their best wishes for the new 
institution. The latter commences under the best 
auspices, and with the support of the whole pop- 
ulation, which understands that public instruction 
is unitary, and that popular instructien can only 
flourish where superior education is cared for. 
This truth, although not equally comprehended 
in all the Cantons Romands, is none the less evi- 
dent to every man who has received serious in- 
struction. The people of Geneva appear to com- 
prehend it perfectly, and radicals as well as con- 
servatives are at one with the government upon 
this point, 

SPAIN. 

THE EMINENT ORATOR AND STATESMAN, EMILIO 
CASTELAR, we learn from the Magisterio Espaitol, 
has just given to the press a work on the Eastern 
Question, which bids fair to excite much attention. 
The celebrity of the writer, and the importance of 
the question on which he writes, are sufficient to 
ensure a large circulation to a work upon a sub- 
ject which he is so well calculated to illustrate 
and explain, 

THE Marquis DE SAN CaRLos has presented 
a bill, which,—it is probable, will receive the sup- 
port of many deputies of different political par- 
ties,—providing that it be resolved that it shall not 
be permitted to construct or rebuild arenas for 
bull-fights, and that the government take meas- 
ures for the suppression of those amusements. 


FRANCE. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF DICKENS.—(From L’ 
Educateur).—* In one of Dicken’s romances, one of 
the most thrilling that came from the pen of this 
great delineator of life, there is a curious and 
touching picture of the destiny of a schopimaster, 
full of heart and intelligence, surrounded by peo- 
ple who, far from comprehending and appreciat- 
ing him, only condemn and revile him. In this 
romance, boys are pictured; as they often are, 
without any sentiment of pity. Dickens, with his 
profound knowledge of things, does not fall in 
with the aberrations of those optimist theorists 
who, only showing themselves in the school room 
two or three times a year, on great occasions, be. 
lieve that evertyhing is easy, and that scholars 
would all be little saints if one only knew how to 
manage them. Poor observers who believe them- 
selves clear-sighted, and are only blind! Alas! 
it happens, on the contrary, that the more heart a 
master has, so much the more he suffers,” 


ITALY. 

Count SaLvapor, of the Royal Geographical 
Museum of Turin, is engaged upon a general ac- 
count of the birds of the Papuan and Molluccan 
isles, based principally on the large collection of 
birds recently formed there by the naturalists Bec” 
cari and D’ Albertis. It will be published in the 
annals of the Museo Civico di Storia Naturale of 
Genoa, to which the collection above mentioned 
has been sent. 


Tue Gymnastic CONGRESS was inaugurated on 
the 15th of November, at Rome, in the presence of 
the Syndic of the city, and a large concourse of 
notable persons, among whom was the Prefect of 
the Province, The chevalier Sebastiano Fenzi, 
president of the Italian Gymnastic Association, 
was in the chair, The various exercises were 
performed with great ability amid much applause, 
and the meeting was considered highly successful. 

EDUCATIONAL THOUGHTS, (from the Italian of 
Marquis Gino Capponi).—“ The education which I 
should like would leave neither childhood nor 
boyhood deprived of the sweets of a home, nor 
would it permit that children should be sent away 
from the paternal roof to live amongst strangers ; 
on the contrary, it would rather require that they 
should remain in their families, to taste there the 
first affections of manhood. But while providing 
that they should learn common discipline in a 
public school, and in the happy companionship of 
their contemporaries, I would teach them that 
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they belong not only to the family, but also to the 
town and the nation, and thus accustom them to 
that town and public life without which man loses 
half his force.” 
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New Publications. 


HIsToRICAL PUBLICATIONS.—The house of A. 
S. Barnes & Co. merits the distinction of the histor- 
ical publishers of America, in the number and 
variety of their new publications of American and 
general history, We have on our table a pro- 
spectus of Zhe Magazine of American History, 
with Notes and Queries. The purpose of this pe- 
riodical is to supply to persons engaged in histor- 
ical study a regular avenue of communication with 
each other, and the general public. Each num- 
ber will contain: (1) An original article on some 
point of American history from a recognized and 
authoritative pen ; (2) a Biographical sketch of 
some character of historic interest ; (3) original 
documents, diaries, and letters; (4) reprints of 
rare documents ; (5) Notes and Queries in the 
well-known English form; (6) reports of the 
proceedings of the New York Historical society ; 
(7) Notices of historical publications. 

The work will be conducted in an impartial 
and independent manner, free from sectional 
or local bias, and from personality or contro- 
versy in any form, and will be edited by Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society, with the active codperation of 
many of our most distinguished historians. This 
enterprise has the approval of Mr. Bancroft, G. 
H. Moore, J. H. Trumbull, J. R. Battell, and 
others ; and these, with other distinguished his- 
torians, will contribute to its pages, 

The January numbér contains: I. Historical: 
1, Champlains’ Expedition against the Onon- 
dagas in 1615 (with partial Map from edition of 
1632), by O. H, Marshall; 2. The Lost City of 


New England, by B. F. DeCosta, II. Biograph- 
ical: 1. Sketch of David Jamison, Attorney Gen- 
eral of New York, 1710, by E. B. O'Callaghan. 
Ill. Original Documents: 1. Diary of Golds- 
brow Banyar, Deputy Secretary of the Province 
of New York,—Campaign of 1757; 2. Baurmeis- 
ter’s Narrative of the Services of the Hessian 
Contingent, 1776, translated from original in pos- 
session of Hon. Grorge Bancroft; 3. Poem, by 
Thomas Paine. 1V. Reprints of Rare Documents: 
Letters of Lawrence Butler to Mrs. Cradock, 
1784 to 1793, om the early Settlement of the Ohio 
Valley: First Part. V. Notes and Queries. VI. 
Fall Proceedings of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. VI. Literary Notices of Historical Publi- 
cations, Subscription Price, $5 00 a year; single 
numbers, fifty cents. ‘ 


BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, from 
1775-1781. Containing Historical and Military 
Criticism, and Topographical Ellustrations. By 
Henry B. Carrington, M.A., LL.D., Colonel 
United States Army, Prof. of Mil. Science and 
Dynamic Eng., Wabash College. 

The author embraces in the compass of over 
700 pages a careful review of the Revolution, its 
causes, the principles at stake, and the grand tac- 
tics illustrated in the series of campaigns which 
stretched along the whole range of the colonies, 
from Massachusetts to Georgia, and which tried 
the courage and fidelity of the colonists for a pe- 
riod of seven years, It is a great pleasure to 
commence the study of a period of such interest, 
and fraught with such grand results to the world, 
with an author who has given the subject so much 
study and careful research, consulting the best 
American, English, and French authorities, and 
deducing therefrom the philosophy of the military 
and diplomatic movements, ‘The scholar will ad- 
mire three distinguishing characteristics of the 
work: (1) Great comprehensiveness of plan, and 
clearness of outline. The author has not only 
mastered the elements, but has given to the work 
breadth and symmetry of plan. (2) Accuracy in 
detail, and skill combined with rare judgment, in 
the use of the vast amount of material at hand. 
The minutiz of description, the careful analysis 
of forces, and the interesting combination of facts, 
show the real artist in the execution of the work. 
(3) Eminent justice appears in the outline of in- 
dividual character, and in the allotment of men to 
their particular places in the historic scene, While 
Washington is the great character of the time, we 
are pleased to see that his lieutenants, Greene, 
Putnam, Lee, Sullivan, Heath, Lafayette, Schuy- 
ler, and others, have a true estimate placed upon 
their services. The work, as a whole, is worthy 


of a place in the library of every lover of history, 
and on the shelves of all public and private libra- 
ries, Especially do we desire that every high 
school and college in the country should possess 
a yolume of such rare excellence, and one which 
is so complete in all its parts. The plates which 
illustrate the movements of the armies and the 
outlines of battlefields, are as clear as stereoscopic 
pictures, and match the word-pictures of the 
volume. 

Styles of Bindings and Prices,—One Royal oct. 
vol., 700 pages, cloth, gilt sides, rich, $6.00 ; sheep, 
library style, $7.50; half-calf, or morocco, $9.00 ; 
full turkey morocco, $12.00. 


BARNES’ CENTENARY History is an octavo 
volume of over 650 pages, embracing the history 
of the continent from its discovery by Columbus 
to the present time. It was written by one of the 
most prominent historians of the country, in a 
style which is unusually attractive aud instruc- 
tive. The author well suggests “that freedom 
which has cost so much sweat of brain and blood, 
so much treasure of money and life, should grow 
inexpressibly precious. May the outcome of this 
fresh attempt to tell the story of our Independ- 
ence be a truer reverence for the past, a purer 
patriotism for the present, and a more hopeful 
outlook for the future,” 


LamB’s HistorY OF THE CITY OF 

New York, with over 300 Illustrations by 
the best Artists, To be completed in thirty- 
two parts; price fifty cents each. A complete 
picture of the rise and progress of our great 
American Metropolis. 


The history of New York is well worth the 
writing, and it has been undertaken by a woman, 
Mrs. Lamb, a member of the Historical Society 
of New York. The first part received is devoted 
to the early discoveries, the discovery and settle- 
ment of Manhattan, Henry Hudson's voyages, 
and various matters of great interest, which make 
clear the obscurity which has concealed the early 
history of the city. 


THe CARLYLE ANTHOLOGY. New York; Henry 

Holt & Co. 386 pages. Price $2.00. 

In these days, when the press is prolific with 
literary trash of every description, it is quite re- 
freshing to turn to a sturdy, grand writer like 
Thomas Carlyle. It is well enough for the man 
of letters to own and read a complete edition of 
Carlyle, but the ordinary reader needs him con- 
densed. Like Coleridge, we cannot read Carlyle 
through as we would the whole of an essay by 
Emerson or Jeffrey; but these two profound phil- 
osophical authors need to be read and re-read by 
choice selections. Such a volume of selections 
we have before us, selected, with the author’s 
sanction, by Edward Barrett, The literary work 
is ably and most carefully done, and we have, in 
this volume of less than four hundred pages, the 
best and most salient passages to be found in Car- 
lyle. We do not believe in extracts and selections 
as a whole, but certainly a few authors like Col- 
eridge and Landor are exceptions to the general 
rule. We cannot conceive of a better way to 
make the average person think, to arouse ali his 
latent energies to do something better for himself 
and humanity, than to read, until he has realized 
fully the glowing words so skillfully culled from 
that rare and noble man and author, Thomas 
Carlyle. 


A Book oF Poms. John W. Chadwick. 209 
pages. Boston: Roberts Bros, Price $1.00, 
The author of this little volume of poems is a 

well known and popular Unitarian clergyman, 

whose contributions to periodical literature have 
gained him an enviable reputation as a writer of 
both prose and poetry, The hundred poems in 
this work are divided into three classes; Poems 
of Nature; Poems of Life; Times and Seasons, 
That the author is a deep student of nature, is 
shown by some of the most beautiful descriptions 
of the ocean, woods, and mountain scenery. The 
poems descriptive of the sea, will remind the 
reader of the charming verses of Mrs. Thaxter, 
while the deep religious fervor and broad catho- 
licity will call to mind the best poems of Whittier, 

Mr. Chadwick’s verses have already afforded com- 

fort.to many a weary soul, and doubtless, col- 

lected into this dainty little volume, will carry 


their sweet messages of love and trust wherever a 
reader needs help and strength, 


INvENTIONAL GgomETRY. By W. G. Spencer. 
With a preparatory note by Herbert Spencer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have received from Estes & Lauriat this 
volume, belonging to the “t Science Primer”’ series, 
This was written by the father of Herbert Spencer, 
and is intended to familiarize the pupil with geo. 
metrical conception, and to exercise his inventive 
faculty. It is extensively used in England, and 
has been recently introduced at Rugby. 


MATERIALISM AND THEOLOGY. By James Mar- 
tineau, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


The interest excited by the author’s former vol. 
ume on this subject, has induced him to publish 
in permanent form, two articles contributed to a 
leading English review in 1876. Mr. Martineau 
is to-day recognized as one of the ablest writers 
on modern materialism, and its attitude toward 
theology. Doubtless, this last work will be ac. 
ceptable to the many who are interested in this 
subject. 


Harvey Demonstrating the Circulation of the 
Blood.—The great scarcity of the original engrav- 
ing of Harvey demonstrating the circulation of the 
blood to Charles the First of England, and pub- 
lished in 1851 by Lloyd Brothers, of London, has 
induced Mr. H. Wood, Jr., of 826 Broadway, New 
York, to issue a photograph of the same. The 
size of the latter is 7 x9 inches, and is exceedingly 
well executed. It is sent post-paid on receipt of 
$1.50. By comparing it with the original engrav- 
ing, we are satisfied that its sharpness of detail is 
everything which could be expected or desired 
under the circumstances. As the London en- 
graving is now entirely out of print, and not ob- 
tainable for “love or money,” the photographic 
copy is likely to become a popular office picture. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


THe Mopet Lamp.—A winter’s evening at 
home is complete with an open fire of well-sea- 
soned hickory, or of the best anthracite, a circle 
of choice friends, and a cheerful and portable even- 
ing lamp. It has been our good fortune to enjoy 
the social cheer ‘of the old-fashioned fire-place , 
and the old-fashioned friends for a long time ; but 
we have just found the model lamp, and to those 
who would enjoy the reading of their journals by 
lamplight to the fullest extent, we can recom- 
it most truthfully: it is the Student Lamp. 
In the first place, this lamp is a beautiful orna- 
ment tothe centre table, by day or by night, lighted 
or unlighted, — a thing of beauty in its form and 
proportions. It is portable, and by using one or 
two burners the amoant of light is adjusted to a 
large or a small room. It is economical in the 
use of kerosene oil, and the arrangement of the 
burners is such that it consumes less than other 
lamps of the same size, With a good list of pay- 
ing subscribers, a clear conscience, and the cheer- 
ing rays of our new lamp, we have our share of 
the conditions fulfilled for a happy winter’s eve- 
ning. Sold by C. H. McKenney & Co., 636 
Washington street, Boston. 


REMOVALS.—Hawley and Franklin streets, Bos- 
ton, are fast becoming the center of the “Hub” 
itself in the business changes incident to a large 
city. Book publishers are among the quick-witted 
ones to discern the signs of the times, and into 
the goodly company of those already in or near 
this locality of enterprise and trade, have moved 
the houses of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., repre- 
sented by their well-known and popular N. E. 
agent, Gilman H. Tucker, Esq. ; and Thompson, 
Brown & Co., so long and well known to the school 
officers and teachers of the East. To say, as do 
their advertisements, that they are “ opposite the 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” is a 
matter which shows their intention to keep in 
good company, and also that our JoURNAL is an 
efficient aid in their business. While it is no se- 
cret that educational papers, as well as others, live 
by their enterprising advertisers, it is also as plain 
a case, that publishers live by a wise use of the 
columns of the leading educational press ; and the 
two houses now across the way have never had 
more kindly regard for our columns, than age their 
plans for 1877. Hence, we welcome them into 
our neighborhood, and shall expect that a great 
company of our readers will find these gentlemen 
more willing and able to supply their customers 
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in their spacious new quarters, than in their old 
haunts on Cornhill. 


Caution! —SwinDLe!—In common with 
leading papers of the country, we were induced to 
advertise the K.; and Land Company, re- 
ceiving our advertisement from our agent in Cin- 
cinnati, and we had no question as to its relia- 
bility. To protect our readers from a bogus. con- 
cern, we publish the following letter from G, S. 
Dickerman, county clerk of the county in which 
the land is claimed to be located : 

5 1,—There is no such 

Mineral City, If the 
Uhio, Kentucky, & Texas Land Company own 


din this county, with valid title, I do not 
. 5. DICKERMAN, Clerk. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


TO CANVASS FOR 
the New-England Fournal of Education. 
The Best Season for the Work. 

GOOD TERMS. 


Will some Teacher, or other active person, ad- 
dress us from each town in the United States ? 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS. 
Address the Publisher, 


Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 
96 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Rogers 
UPRIGHT PIANO GO. 


If you want to purchase the BEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO in the world,—one that will never get out of tune 
alter the stretch is once out of the Strings, call at Ne. 608 
WASHINGTON STREET, GLOBE THEATER 
BUILDING, BOSTON, where a large assortment is of- 
fered for sale or to rent. 100 d 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


(Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


lure, 


Furnt 


School 


t 73 Fulton- Street, Beston. eow 


Carter's School Ink 


Writes Black from the Word ‘Go’! 


Never Gets Thick or Stringy ! 
Does not Corrode the Pen! 
Contains no Logwood, Alkalies, or Acids / 


FE and Prices furnished, and correspondence invited 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. 


35 Batterymarch St., 36 Dey Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


(99 tf) 


BINDERS 


Journal af Education 


For the convenience of our Subscribers, 
who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office, 
or $1.50 each by mail. 


The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt 


The advantages of keeping Tus Journat on file can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as the copies are thus always in 
place, and are preserved from injury or loss, No one should 

without one, as bit a few moments are needed to fasten 
‘ach copy as received, in place, aind when ini place, 


Binder can be lai . 
fee aid on the table or om the shelf, always handy 


Address 
_ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, | 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 16 Hawley, Street, ton. 
For circulars and information, address F, B. Snow, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to déliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Zlocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


These Lectures have been carefull ‘prepared for Teachers and 
eges, Academies, pres | 


Schools; and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important 


THE 
and Charts, 
SCIENCE & ART | Students of Coll 
Elooution and Gesture branches of Polite Culture. 


For terms address Pror. Moss T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


mind. 


COMMON SENSE 


Rocking Chairs! 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by many one of the most desirable things of earth 

When one is rid of fatigue and weariness, and can bear with tedious 
< visitors and commonplace remarks, and when left to his own reflections 
ba he finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and visions suited to his 


Bs — Those in need of such a Chair will please send stamp for Illustrated 
: Circulars and Price List to ' 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, N. Y. 


Ge Don’t buy a Chair unless it has my name stamped on the frame. 


Edite 


and the most 
to be taken. erms, 
Papers with each co 


ADAMS, BLACK 


$1.50 per year. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLTEACHER 


- Hazagp. Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
the most thorough, helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 
ular editorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 


Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Sample copy sent free on application to 


ER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


( ES T ERBRO OK’S 


KS, 


New: 


(New Advertisement.) 


=| Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has beer established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors ef objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collections. Specimens sent to ee Bay of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly Ry of eight 
pages sent free. 

received the highest award given to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1376, and the only award and medal 
given to any American for ‘‘ Collections of Minerals.”’ | 

My Mingratocicat of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all customers; to others, on receipt of ten cents. It 
is profusely illustrated, and the engraver and printer charged 
me about $900 before a copy was struck off. By means of 
the table of species and accompanying tables, most species 
may be verified. The Price List is an excellent check list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the 
number. The species number indicates the place of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, spec'fic gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 

‘The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammal 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relies, 
other objects of Natural History. I have secured the ser- 
vices of one of the best 4, rascal in the country, and can 
do the best custom wor 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th day of January, 
wher the first box was put into my suealilgedeond. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


tudents, Amateurs, Prof 
and other Professional Men. 
Jections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and 
in Dana and other works on Miner- 
alogy ; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 
every known element. The collections are labeled with a 
rinted label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
Jabels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s 
species number, ee mee locality, and in most cases the 
ition of the Mineral. : 
onal collections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 


and table of species. 


No. or 
SpEcimens. ; P 
is & Fragments, | $0. 2.00/$ 
den ef, | 1-50 6.00] 5.00] 10.00] 25.00 
Amateur’s size, winches, - | 10,00} 2§.00] §0,00 
High School or Acad. size, 25 00] 50 60] 100.00 
Collegé size, 34 x 6 inches, Shelf spec.,| 50.00] 150 00} 360.00 
Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. - 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
he Am. Assoc. for the Advancement 'of Science ; 
Feige of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


; Museum of Natural History, 
Sciences, and of the Am, 103 (op) 


A DAY sure, made by Agents se!li 
10 t0 $25 our Chromos, Crayons, and Re 
Motto, Scripture Text, Transparent, 


a5 in|so in hox.| 102 | 200 | 300 


i Ch Cards, 100 samples, worth $4. 
for Illustrated Catalo ue /rée. 
BU S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 


_A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, 


The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
IZLINOZS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


Editor-in-Chief, 
wm. PHELPS. 


Associate Editors: 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon, M. GREGORY, 
Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN. 


Prof, 


The Grandest Achievement in Educational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Over 10,000 Copies. 


The Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, and 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America. 


TWENTY PAGES, SIZE OF THE 
N. Y. NATION. 


Subscription Price only $2.50 per Year, 
$2.00 in Clubs cf Five. 


Send for Specimen Cepy to - 
WINCHELL & KLEIN, Pillishers, 


103 d 170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


PER DAY at home. Samples worth $5 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5» $2 


YALE LOCKS, 


SECURITY. 


PULL SIZE OF KEY. 


A Bpecial Line of Desk, Drawer, and Cupboard Locks. 
YALE LOCK MFG. CO., 


President, | Office and Works,, 
HENRY R. TOWNE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales {53 Chambers St., N.Y. | A, T. YOUNG, Agt. 
rooms, | 26 Broad St., Boston. BOSTON. 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Pa rete 
Ideas, and Prommace, should take the NEW-YOR 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. It is ably conducted; the 
articles are and earnest. THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-YORK CITY, where the pest 
Public Schools of the world are found, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 
The“ NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 
i It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
i Established S/¥ YEARS. 

Specimen copies Ten Cents. 

94m 17 WARREN ST., N. ¥ 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Gillott s,)° 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Ageni. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
Ka MAPS, GLOBES, 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


U. D, CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 


Andrews Patent. 


157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Bells of be a and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
» Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


SEND FOR IT! 
The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


[FIVE CENTURIES! | 
A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW or 


AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableanx, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
FOR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL 


EXHIBITIONS. 
‘Twenty-five copies ..... “ “ 
Fifty “ “ 


Published by The New-England Publishing Company. 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
73 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED} 
cards each, 10 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “ , these are nice cards! 1 never 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
eircular, if you wish for cards Yes. 

w. CANNON 
65 tf 212 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


GOOD PAY men 


men or 
men in each County. Address J. LATHA & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Mass. 99 4 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street, Bosto 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


| @ 
— 
— 
SOM Sale by all Stationery 
é f 
§ ( FR 
= 
| 
| | 
] 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers... Publishers. Publishers. 


Publishers. 


FREMovAL. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton & Bradbury’s Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester's History, Philbrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
and other valuable publications, have 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
REMOVED To 23 HAWLEY STREET, 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 
Tuomrsox, Brown & Co. are also Agents for Excelsior 
School Furniture Manfg. Co. of Philadelphia. 
Correspondence solicited. All Educators interested in 
obtaining the best Text-Books and School Furniture are in- 
vited to call. 103 


G'NN & HEATH, Boston. 


lish Grammar. 


and Ed. Harvard 

Latin Lessons. 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Firtx Music Reaper. 
Enc. Lit. Hvupson’s Txxt-Booxs of Prosz 
anv Postry: Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, Words- 

worth, Shakespeare, &c. Wortp” Gaocraputss. 
Auten & GreenovuGn’s complete Latin Works. Goop- 
win’s Greek. s Triconometry. Mason's 
Music, &c. 102 22 


FRROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 
GREENLEAP’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER'S Exercises in English Composition, 
and other new and popular Taxt-Booxs. 
ati 


St., Boston, 
or gery LEACH, 
Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
"THE_BEST_BOOKS. 
to supplying Libraries. 


test Authorities, &c., 
In uiries cheerfully peederel Enclose stamp to pay 


Willard Smi Small, Bo Bookseller, 
ILICAT ted Slaten, for Suara or Leap PENCIL, | tion, 
ee et for the last Six Years by the 
nd min ew ¥ 
and Ton them (staple WY. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE 191 Fulton 
free; ple to TeacuErs. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
SEND FOR DESCEIPT! VE CA 


L 
The Teachers” | ibrary. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per cane Sample free for Teachers. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


aw, & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ anaes of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (month/y). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarter/y). 

For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
as above. o6 tf 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New phies (complete - two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
Patterson's Series of Speliers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
an 

Classical Atlas. 


Long’s 
JAMES M. PALMER, 4zt., 


664d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


m,, Manager of ot New Ene nd of Eduea- 
information in 


street, Bost 


PONT FAIL To SEND FOR A BINDER FOR 
JOURNAL. 


See advertisement in another column. 


Heclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, .. 


Recutar Rerarm Price. IJ. Price—For 
Excuancsz Price—F or first 


not already in use. 


ted with view to fest intredection, cont post-paid by mail on receipt of the 


price (2d 


Norton’s Physics - Norton’s Philosophy 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Boston. Cincinnati. 

San Francisco, Baltimore. 

Toledo. Des Moines. 

St. Paul. Kansas City. 

Minneapolis. Wheeling. 

Saco, Me. Worcester, Mass. 

Covington, Ky. Waterbury, Conn. 

Springfield, Ill. Willimantic, Conn. 

New Albany, Ind. South Bend, Ind. 

Augusta, Me. Ashburnham, Mass. 

Wellfleet, Mass. Rock Mass. 

Skow Me. Manchester, N. H. 

Whitesville, Mass. Concord, N. H. 

Reading, Mass. New Market, N. H. 

Gardner, Mass. Melrose, Mass. 
State Normal, P! , N. H. 

State Norm , Farmi Me. 


ormal ool, La Mass. 

Tilden ¥. L. Semi 
cademy, Franklin, Mase 


Worcester center Miitary Inst., Mass. 
Pinkeston Academy, N. H. 


: Bucksport Seminary, Me. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY Wen-England Avent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


$ .84 

1.13 75 


$1.15 
150 


St. Louis. Chicago. 
Milwaukee. Louisville. 
Madison, Wis. Dayton, O. 
Topeka. Omaha. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Ypsilanti. 
Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Portland, Me. 
Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. 
Denver, Col. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Amesbury, Mass. So. Amesbury, Mass. 
Lewiston, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. Beverly, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. Farmington, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Natick, Mass, 
New Bedford, Mass. Arlington, Mass. 


State Normal, Salem, Mass. 

State Normal, By Buffalo, N. Y. 

ate 
_ ormal, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Robinson's Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

Pierce Academy, Ashburnham, Mass, 

manton Academy, N. H 
&., &e, &c. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 
Inventive Dra 


(In ye "with each. Series) ; 
‘oumans’s New 
ng brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book ; 
Primers ; 
Higher Arithmetic; 
rnell’s P ; 
s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call wpon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
33 22 Haw.iay Strezt, BOSTON. 


ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Lahberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. . 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 2 


W ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 5.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hills Geometries, 


Correspondence solicited. 93 
CCOWPERT HWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THe MepAL 


or Merit at THE Vienna Exposition oF 187 
Sy OX on Steinw recei more 
than “ honorable ea alt (See report of U. S. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvi.) 
Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for aes in use. 
AMES A. BOW New-England 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


Brest, BOSTON, 


CLARK & MAYRARD, New York, 


Readers; 
Thomesn's | New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elemen mar); 
Lg English ‘Orthogra- 
phy, &c., 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, A T. T. BAILEY, A 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NE Ww YORK, 
Hart’s 


German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to me 
The oman Science Se (28 vols. ray! 
ced Bolence Series (12 vols. ready), 
Tree World's 
True Order of Studies, $1. 26. 
&c., &c, &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


Send for Catalogue. 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art S.cdies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; && & 
For New-England States address 

GZO. B. DAMON, 


= 66 89 Cornhill, Boston, 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Phstertal History of the United States. 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States : 
G. EB. WHITTEMORE, 


56 sz PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUB 

Folks’ H of the U. 8. 
erwood’s British ols History 


Soule & Campbell's Prono 
Soule & Wheeler's Manual of Pron 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School ler 


Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Public Readings 
Perry's Bible Selections, for Public 


Priva 
The Ori *Dantentan System of Rapid Writing 
Tre D Arithmetical Primer 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a of Practice in 


The Latin-School I. and 
Vose Manual for Rail Engineers ; 
Wuattke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols ; 


DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; 

Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 

Buck’s Universal School Record. 

Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 56 22 


PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 

47 Franklia St... BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmitH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 

Prang’s American Chromos. $s 


SORIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 


Has been REMOVED to 


No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS,. - 
MERRILL & CO. 
158 YORK, 


Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the States, 


Graley’s School Bouse, Happy Hours, 
For descriptive circulars and Sdinemenremhe address 
Tae TOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 


798 Btosdway, NEW YORK 
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Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 

4 Warren’s New Geographies; 
i Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 

; Greene’s New Grammars. 

| 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. ee 
Cs F 
| REy 

CH 

Fron 

q 

18. 

f Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elleworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Ellsworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Im ved School Records, 
= 

Warren's Clase-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

| GE 


